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NEWS OF 


OR the first time since the Harvard speech of June 5th there exists 

a quantitative Marshall Plan as distinct from a qualitative Marshall 
Programme. A spate of figures, whose complexity and diversity at 
least demonstrate the American conviction of the necessity for 
checks and balances, reached flood-level on Monday when Mr. 
Marshall disclosed to the foreign relations committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives the amounts of aid to Europe up 
to June 30th, 1949, which will be requested by the Administration. 
For the time being three figures stand out. They are $597,000,000 
for emergency aid to France, Italy and Austria up to March 31st, 1948; 
$1,500,000,000 to cover aid to the sixteen countries within the main 
plan for the three months beginning April 1st, 1948 ; and not more 
than $6,000,000,000 for the sixteen countries in the year beginning 
July rst, 1948. Beyond that uncertainties about needs, availabilities 
and prices make it impossible to fix figures, and Mr. Marshall was 
content to suggest a possible total of between $16,000,000,000 and 
$20,000,000,000 for the full period of four years. These are the 
round figures which Congress will now have to discuss. So far the 
signs have been propitious. There is no serious indication that there 
will be effective opposition to the main cutline of the plan. Senator 
Taft has so far contented himself with suggesting that the proposed 
aid for the first year should be halved. That no doubt is the Re- 
publicans’ low bid and it indicates only the difference which they 
will try to split. The Harriman Report, which has particular signifi- 
cance since it embodies the views of a representative body of busi- 
ness-men, suggests aid on a rather lower scale than Mr. Marshall, 
rejects the Paris suggestion for the financing of a currency stabilisa- 
tion fund by the United States, and frowns on the use of American 
aid to finance purchases outside the United States. On the latter 
point it appears to be a little inconsistent, since it also points to the 
genuine difficulty of providing enough goods from United States 
resources to meet European needs in full. But Mr. Marshall has 
avoided this contradiction by proposing that commodities not avail- 
able in the United States may be purchased elsewhere. This point 
will no doubt be fastened on by Congress as an excuse for some 
vigorous argument. Probably plenty of other such points will 
emerge or be invented. But so far there is no reason whatever 
why the countries of Europe should not be perfectly content to abide 
the issue with hope and confidence. 


THE WEEK 


German Dilemma 

In a little more than a week the Council of Foreign Ministers 
will once again be meeting in London and once again the black 
shadow of Germany is spreading over the diplomatic scene. The 
first meetings at Lancaster House of the deputies of the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, France, Russia and the United States have 
chad a deceptively leisurely quality, but already there are a sufficient 
number of indications that the fundamental division between Russia 
and the rest has not grown any narrower. There have been 
differences as to whether China should be treated as a convening 
Power for the main conference, whether all 55 belligerents should 
attend that conference or only the 19 countries which took a direct 
part in the war with Germany, and, most important and most 
ominous, whether the treaty should be completed before or after 
the formation of a central Government in Germany. On the last 
point the Russian deputy, Mr. Smirnov, argued that the central 
Government should be formed first and the British and American 
representatives replied that such a provision might delay the treaty 
indefinitely. The old Western impatience to get on with a settle- 
ment and the old Eastern willingness to obstruct indefinitely rather 
than give away a point are apparent already. Fundamentally there 
is no reason why agreement should not be reached on all of these 
points. In fact there is some evidence already that at least a mini- 
mum of harmony is possible. For example, aj] the delegates have 
agreed that they have a free hand to draw up the agenda for the 
main conference, and although there may be some disagreement as 
to the order in which the items suggested by the Russians should be 
considered (for instance Mr. Bevin’s opinion that Austria should be 
dealt with first rather than last is well known) there is no dispute 
as to what should be included. In fact when the Russian delegate 
suggests that procedure for the preparation of the treaty, the nature 
of the German provisional political organisation, a progress report 
on the instructions given by the Moscow Conference and future 
economic organisation should all be discussed, there is less misgiving 
about the content of these items than about the particular bias which 
the Russians will impart to them. But overshadowing all is the 
question of partition. For although in the long run it is the one 
measure which could certainly be fatal to the peace of Europe, in the 
short run it is the expedient most likely to be sustained. , 
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Russia and Eastern Europe 


The recent arrival of Mr. Mikolajczyk in this country together 
with the trial for treason of Dr. Julius Maniu, the leader of the 
National Peasant Party of Rumania, and eighteen others, has once 
again revived speculation as to the future of Russian policy in 
Eastern Europe. The two main theories—for in the present state 
of knowledge only theories are possible—are first that the ceaseless 
attempts to divide or destroy all opposition to Communism in this 
region represent Russian expansion with an ideological disguise, and 
second that they are merely an elaborate cover for the withdrawal 
of the Soviet forces within their own frontiers. It is not necessary 
to subscribe to the first theory in order to dispose of the second. 
This withdrawing operation has so far involved the murder of 
Petkov in Bulgaria, the imprisonment for life of Maniu in Rumania, 
the scattering of the opposition parties in Hungary and Poland, an 
attempt in defiance of the law to alter the composition of the Slovak 
Board of Trustees in favour of the Communists, and other arrests 
and trials of members of legal opposition parties sufficiently 
numerous for the bare catalogue of them to occupy a column of 
small print in last Saturday’s Times. This is no mere incident in 
diplomacy. Even if a Russian withdrawal did take place in the end 
such a wholesale attack would still be sufficient in itself to call for 
a strengthening of the defences of liberty in all the rest of the world. 
The need is still for firmness in dealing with overt Russian actions 
against freedom. If an attempt were made to counter every provoca- 
tive Russian statement all sanity would depart. But it will be as well 
to remember that when Mr. Molotov says, as he said last week, that 
“We are living in an age in which all roads lead to Communism,” 
he may not be ruling out the possibility of diverting a few roads 
which happen to lead elsewhere. 


End of the Mandate ? 


The Government will do well to re-emphasise its determination 
to withdraw from Palestine and not to act as sole agent of the United 
Nations however soon the latter may decide on putting the partition 
scheme into effect. The Canadian proposal that the mandate should 
be terminated on January 1st of next year, but that Britain should 
continue to maintain law and order and the public services for six 
months after that date until the two new States have attained 
independence, represents as clear a disregard for Britain’s position 
as any that has yet been voiced. There is not the slightest possi- 
bility, as far as can be seen, of the Arabs accepting partition, and 
Britain has always made it clear that she will only enforce a solution 
satisfactory to both parties. When terrorism was at its height during 
the summer, the largest estimate of Jewish forces involved against us 
was 12,000; whilst Haganah, which maintained a neutral position, 
but would be the chief defence force against the Arabs, was estimated 
to number about 70,000 twelve months ago. Trying to keep the 
peace between two openly warring nations is not the same as being 
threatened by desperate bur isolated acts of vengeance. Yet even 
under these conditions, 41 British subjects were killed in the first 
five months of this year. The taking over of the administration of 
the country by the Security Council would serve as a direct sign to 
the Arabs that partition is to be enforced, and it is not to be expected 
that they will hold their hand until the British forces have with- 
drawn. Moreover, mo concrete proposal has been made as to the 
effective force with which the Special Commission will be supplied 
and which is to be responsible for the administration in the period of 
transition. Russia is seemingly anticipating the complete withdrawal 
of Great Britain by May 1st—the beginning of the transitional period 
—and America is as certainly assured of our remaining. By standing 
firm on its decision to withdraw, and by fixing a date for withdrawal 
to begin, the Government will save itself from the consequences of 
under-estimation of the dangers of partition on the one hand, and the 
likelihood of its bearing the sole burden of enforcing it on the other. 


Production Looking Up 


There was a stronger and more confident note in Mr. Attlee’s 
voice when he spoke at the Lord Mayor’s dinner at the Mansion 
He spoke of production, and the latest news 


House on Monday. 


1947 


about production is good. Coal output at-.nearly 4,250,000 tons 
last week—the first fruit of the decision of the miners to work over- 
time—was nearly high enough to revive the almost dead hope of 
200,000,000 tons this year. Steel production at an annual rate of 
14,316,000 tons in October, the highest monthly level in history, gives 
good hope of the achievement of the 1948 objective and of progress 
to still better things. Mr. Attlee’s catalogue of the other industries 
—notably aluminium, chemicals and vehicles—which have made 
great advances, was familiar but none the less welcome. What good 
news there is must be properly advertised. But the qualifications must 
not be forgotten. A fairly general seasonal rise in industrial pro- 
duction is usual at this time of the year. Coal production is stil] 
not nearly high enough for prosperity, recruitment at the moment js 
flagging and the welcome effort of the miners contrasts with the 
less noble endeavours of their union leaders to remind the public 
that the suspension of the .five-day week is strictly temporary and 
that the demands for higher pay irrespective of output are by no 
means ended. The buoyant steel production has its counter- 
part in strains on transport and on supplies of scrap, pig-iron and 
coke. Nevertheless the industry is looking forward once again to 
a further development plan in which the place of the present large 
provision for renewals will be taken by a larger proportion of re- 
sources devoted to new development projects. This is the right 
spirit. The latest news about production is provisionally gtod. It 
will not be possible to describe it as good without qualification until 
there is evidence that the improvement will be sustained. 


The Parliament Bill 


As was to be expected, the Opposition amendment for rejection 
of the Government’s Parliament Bill limiting the Lords’ delaying 
power on public Bills passed by the Commons was negatived after a 
two-day debate this week. The plain fact which stands out from 
the debate—a rather peppery but undistinguished affair enlivened 
only by Mr. Churchill’s cannonade—is that the Government case 
for the Bill is lamentably weak. None of the Government spokesmen 
was able to offer any proof that the Parliament B:Il is either neces- 
sary or timely. It was pointed out in these columns last week that 
the Parliament Bill shirks the fundamental issues of Lords’ reform 
by wholly ignoring the need for changes in the composition of the 
Upper House, a need on which <'h parties are agreed. In his 
summing-up, the Prime Minister declared that while the Govern- 
ment had no intention of raising the whole question of the com- 
position of the Lords at present, they would be ready to consider 
any proposals, so long as these were not aimed to give the Lords 
powers concurrent with those of the Commons, and would not 
provide a permanent majority in the Lords of one political party. 
Neither Mr. Attlee nor Mr. Morrison supplied logical or convincing 
answers to the simple Opposition argument that since the Govern- 
ment had themselves admitted as recently as last September that 
the Lords were using their majority in “a moderate and statesman- 
like manner” it was mere nonsense to say that there was any im- 
perative need for this measure at this time. Sir David Maxwell- 
Fyfe made the valid point that the timing’ and background of the 
Bill had probably shocked more people than its contents. But there 
was nothing really new in all this. How could there be? The con- 
fusion of logic and absence of political sense demonstrated in this 
Bill were apparent from the moment it appeared. 


Another Registration 


The main effect of the new Order announced by the Minister of 
Labour in Parliament on Tuesday will possibly be psychological. 
Like its predecessor, the Control of Engagement Order (1947), which 
came into force on October 6, it is hedged round with safeguards. 
The Control of Engagement Order, which (besides requiring em- 
ployers to notify their vacancies to Employment Exchanges) required 
the unemployed to obtain work through the Exchanges, referred only 
to men between eighteen and fifty-one and women between eighteen 
and forty-one—and also did not include proféssional and managerial 
and other types of workers. The same limited age-groups are covered 
by the new Order, which will come into force on December 8 ; and 
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the announcement is equally conciliatory in tone. Unoccupied persons 
and those employed in betting and gambling, amusement arcades, 
night clubs and street trading are to register, but Mr. Isaacs hastily 
repudiated any suggestion of force—police or prison. Instructions 
on the registration will be given by poster, the radio and the 
Press, as during the war ; but the actual designation of those who are 
to register will be more difficult than on any previous occasion. 
Registration will take twa forms; individuals will register and 
employers will register their staffs. Registration will be followed by 
interviews, and circumstances will be sympathetically considered. 
Nor is it intended that the undertakings mentioned shall close ; 
they will be able to draw workers from those outside the age-groups 
affected or from the disabled. Some thousands of the 500,000 or so 
people who do not appear in Ministry of Labour records may thus 
be drawn into the priority occupations—the mining and textile 
industries, agriculture, industries earning dollars, the essential public 
services. But the very mildness and intricacy of the arrangements 
will probably mean that determined: idlers will be able to avoid 
conscription. What these two Orders may do is to impress further 
on the public the seriousness of Britain’s position, and if they do 
that they will have accomplished something. 


Potato Rationing : 

The attacks on the Government this week for the rationing of 
potatoes have been largely spurious, To accuse the Minister of 
Food of lack of judgement, inability to plan ahead and an absence 
of courage, and of taking a gamble on this year’s yield, is ridiculous. 
The rationing is precisely to avoid a gamble, It is the weather that 
has upset the potato crop. The target for planting in 1947 was 
1,423,000 acres—the acreage planted in 1946. Because of spring 
floods only 1,330,000 acres were planted. Then came the dry 
summer, and instead of an estimated yield of 7.1 tons an acre there 
were only 6.05 tons—the lowest yield since 1931. Meanwhile the 
consumption of potatoes has almost doubled since pre-war years ; 
there has been a steady rise due, no doubt, to the shortage of other 
foods. With the 20 per cent. reduction in the year’s crop the 
Government had the choice of rationing or awaiting a disastrous 
shortage in the spring—and it must be remembered that supplies have 
failed for short periods in other more prosperous years. So Britain 
is now to face the winter with both bread and potatoes rationed— 
the two commodities which during the war were considered un- 
rationable, the shock-absorbers of the rationing system. The 
position, of course, looks different according to the comparisons 
made. If the comparison is with pre-war days it is intolerable ; if 
with Central and Eastern Europe at the moment it is comfortable. 


Formerly 2LO 


In a more leisured age you had to wait 50 years for your Jubilee, 
but none will grudge the B.B.C. the 25th birthday celebrations which 
it has been sharing with us this week. The muling and puking, 
atmospherickety brat from the Savoy Hill nursery has grown into a 
fine upstanding young man with (among other things) a most 
creditable war record. A bit of a schizophrene, perhaps, for he leads 
a double—indeed, in the evenings, a treble—life ; but not as spoilt 
as he might be, considering he is an only child, nor as pompous 
and impeccable as would befit a part-time civil servant. He is, 
unavoidably, not quite like other boys. Though his accents are 
genteel, his intentions worthy and his manners strenuously good, he 
is not what we understand by a gentleman. It is easier, as a matter 
of fact, to say what the B.B.C. is not than what it is, for it has had 
to create its own tradition, and the need to attempt universality while 
maintaining impartiality, to instruct some without boring others, to 
amuse others without offending some, has inevitably given it a rather 
nebulous and synthetic personality. But it has done the State much 
service and it is doubtful if anyone could have done it very much 
better or in a markedly different way. Its finances are sound, its 
politics properly non-existent and it has a large number of friends in 
foreign parts. We all grumble at it at times, for various and inconse- 
quent reasons ; but few monopolists can have aroused less antipathy 
in a country which has always disliked monopolies. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


OTHING, I suppose, illustrates more clearly the difference 

between the Parliament of today and the Parliament of 
Asquithian days than this week’s debate on the Parliament Bill. With 
certain notable exceptions, the debate followed an almost academic 
course, and Members, almost in spite of themselves, gravely and 
seriously canvassed the merits and assessed the problems of two- 
Chamber government, It must be admitted that at times the atten- 
dance was thin, due perhaps to the feeling of some that debates not 
concerned with measures for ameliorating the present economic posi- 
tion are something of an irrelevance. But the debate did show a 
sustained interest in constitutional questions, not only in those who 
took part, but in others who digested the views of their fellows 
without contributing their own. Echoes of the old hard-fought con- 
flict of 1910 were, apart from Mr Churchill and the inevitable refer- 
ences to his speeches of those days, fewer than might have been 


expected. 
“ * * * 


It has been generally assumed that Mr. Morrison was disappointed 
that he was not after all matched with Mr. Churchill. Certainly his 
opening speech was not of the same high standard as that which he 
made in reply to Mr. Churchill in the Debate on the Address. It 
was, in the first place, a read speech. It is perhaps too much in these 
crowded days to expect Ministers to refrain from reading their 
speeches: but it should not be too much to expect them to read 
artistically. Ministers should study the technique of Sir Stafford, 
who has developed considerable artistry in this respect. Mr. 
Morrison’s speech, on the other hand, was not only read, it was 
obviously read. Consequently its most effective parts were the occa- 
sional extempore passages which he allowed himself. His replies 
to interjections were not as usual quick, good-tempered and 
shrewd. Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe followed in a speech which gained 
in vigour, without losing in close-knit argument, as it went along. 
There followed a number of interesting speeches, of which the most 
challenging was perhaps that of Mr. Hogg, who denounced the Bill 
and the hereditary principle with equal vigour and impartial emphasis. 
Of the others, Sir Cuthbert Headlam and Mr. Digby made informed 
speeches against an obvious background of knowledge and research, 
while Mr. Mitchison and Mr. Fletcher argued with forensic skill in 
favour of the proposed change. ; 

* i * * 

Tuesday found Mr. Churchill at the Despatch Box after all ; and, 
to judge from his evident relish in the occasion, any medical advice 
to the. contrary must have had an uphill and unrewarding task. It 
was a display of rhetorical pyrotechnics of the highest quality, and 
the most diversified composition. Ferocious denunciation, biting 
epigram, genial banter, generalisations on the constitution, and par- 
ticularisations on the nation’s ills succeeded each other with aston- 
ishing but well-ordered rapidity. As an example of denunciation 
there was: “ No Government has ever combined so passionate a lust 
for power with such incurable impotence in its exercise.” And of 
banter: “He always wears the air of injured innocence which we 
might expect to find on the face of a virtuous alderman who has 
been caught in a somewhat disreputable and compromising situation.” 
The Prime Minister’s reply was the best speech which he has made 
in the House for some time and was perhaps the best and clearest 
exposition of the Government’s case put forward in the debate. 

+ a * . 


Wednesday’s supplementary Budget was short if not particularly 
sweet. Freed from the necessity of making a review of the year’s 
revenue, the Chancellor was able to allay the curiosity of Members 
more quickly than usual. His tone was appropriately serious, and 
his teasing of the House confined to a little suspense about the fate 
of tobacco. In earlier times the House used to adjourn on Budget 
Day after a short speech by the Opposition spokesman. On Wednes- 
day, however, encouraged perhaps by the unusual brevity of the 
Budget, a number of Members hurled themselves gladly into what 
would otherwise have been a Parliamentary vacuum, and particu- 
larly spirited contributions came from Mr. Osborne and Mr. Norman 
Smith. D. C. W.-S. 
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BUDGET WITH BLINKERS 


HOSE whose only hope concerning the Budget was that it 

would have the smallest possible effect on their own personal 
finances have not been disappointed. Very few individual incomes 
and expenditures are going to be deeply affected by the changes 
which Mr. Dalton announced on Wednesday. Whether this is 
reason for relief or despair will be very quickly shown. To those 
who are able to see further than their noses the misgivings out- 
weigh the hopes. Whatever else this Budget may do it is not 
going to bring about that genuine strengthening of the defences 
against inflation which was supposed to be its main object. It is 
clear that it would have been impossible for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to introduce an emergency Budget at this time and 
then to announce no measures whatever to reduce the threatening 
inflationary gap between national income and the output of goods. 
But so utterly inadequate are the tax changes announced on 
Wednesday to arrest the present drift towards open inflation and 
a breakdown of the already overstrained apparatus of quantitative 
controls that it almost seems that Mr. Dalton was more concerned 
with putting up a mere show of resistance than with doing any- 
thing effective to meet the growing menace. 

So disappointing—indeed so frightening—to all responsible 
observers is the decision to make no reduction whatever in the 
fantastic burden of food subsidies now amounting to £392,000,000 
that the quite considerable gross saving of {208,000,000 in a full 
year achieved by other means is made to look unimportant. 
The increase of a penny a pint on the duty on beer and the other 
increases on alcohol are necessary but far too small. The doubling 
of the profits tax was no doubt inevitable, though the ultimate 
yield allowing for the consequent reduction in income tax pay- 
ments will be much smaller than the £85,000,000 in a full year 
quoted by Mr. Dalton. The taxes on betting, on dog racing and 
on football pools are a welcome reversal of the Chancellor’s state- 
ment in April that such taxes were impracticable, the charging 
of interest on tax arrears is reasonable enough and the wiping 
out of the subsidies on leather, cotton and wool was the least that 
could be done in this direction. But what is all this compared 
with the real needs of the situation? The object of this Budget 
should have been to help right the finances of the country as a 
whole, public and private alike. As it stands it is, despite Mr. 
Dalton’s wider pretensions, a mere tinkering with public finance 
and might well have been introduced by a Chancellor from the 
old days when Ministers had never heard of the national income, 
and when inflation was something which could never happen here. 

Once the decisions were taken to tolerate, and even encourage, 
levels of consumption and capital expenditure which jointly ex- 
ceeded home production and loans from abroad, the time when it 
would be necessary to bring budgetary policy to bear in order to 
avert financial chaos was bound to come, and the fact that it ‘has 
not come until November 1947 is the measure not of Mr. Dalton’s 
success but of the failure of the Government as a whole to 
recognise the truth and to force him to recognise it -too. 
Nor were these fatal decisions which have brought about the 
present crisis made once and for all two years ago. They have 
been renewed almost daily. The maintenance of the cheap money 
policy and of vast subsidies to consumers which could only serve 
to swell the money demand for goods, and the piling of one capital 
project on another right up to the moment when the need for cuts 
could no longer be ignored—these are not so much the initial 
touch of a deus ex machina as the sustained policy of every Minister 
in the Cabinet. 

In these cigcumstances the duty of the Chancellor was plain. 


After all he is not ignorant of economics even though his illing- 
ness to submerge his knowledge is apparently unbounded. He had 
to use the Budget as an instrument for the reduction of national 
spending as a whole and not merely for the balancing of Govern- 
mental accounts. The instrument of the Budget was not designed 
for such wide purposes, but if Mr. Dalton had followed the example 
of his immediate predecessors in the office of Chancellor in treat- 
ing the accounts of the Government in a part of the accounts of 
the nation as a whole it might not have become necessary for him 
to use it for those purposes. If he had paid a little more attention 
to the statistics of the national income, on which he commands 


the best advice in the country, and a little less to the narrowly . 


political aspects of public finance he might have achieved a solid 
and genuine popularity. But as things are he was faced on 
Wednesday with a plain duty to do the unpopular thing—and he 
did not do it. 

It was plainly hecessary to ignore the threats of the trade 
unions that they would let loose a flood of demands for increased 
wages if subsidies were cut, to point out the plain fact that such 
an action would inevitably bring about inflation from which trade 
unionists like everybody else would suffer, and to go ahead with 
the retrenchment which everybody knows to be necessary—with 
the possible exception of those same trade union leaders who learn 
nothing and forget nothing. For reasons best known to himself 
Mr. Dalton has called his Budget an unpopular one. If he had 
but known it his one hope of attracting one shred of genuine popu- 
larity to himself was to make a cut in food subsidies. He did not 
do it, and so he remains the most unpopular member of the 
Government and not least with those Labour supporters who have 
the good sense to see that a crude short-term relief is no substitute 
for a solid long-term policy. And if the results of the Chancellor’s 
policy are as disastrous as they seem likely to be he has still to 
plumb further depths of public dislike. 

Yet it still remains true that the present state of the national 
economy is not the affair of the Chancellor of the Exchequer alone. 
It is worth repeating that ari emergency Budget was only called in 
to help right a critical situation because the whole course of 
economic policy, in the private as well as in the public sector, 
has been misguided. It was the Minister for Economic Affairs, 
who, with a modesty which every responsible citizen must regret, 
has attributed the first place in economic policy to the Chancellor 
—it was Sir Stafford Cripps who first announced the cut in capital 
expenditure of £200,000,000, which is nearly equal to the total 
increase in taxes in a full year provided. for under the present 
Budget. Yet the Government as a whole was responsible for 
letting capital plans get out of hand and destroying the chance of 
restoring something like equilibrium which was beginning to 
emerge at the end of 1946. And it was the Government as a whole, 
despite its passion for interference in other places where inter- 
ference can do nothing but harm, which failed to arm itself with 
the minimum of information which would enable it to make the 
proposed cut of £200,000,000 effective. Moreover, it is sufficiently 
clear that the cut proposed is not nearly big enough and that if an 
increase is not willingly accepted now it will have to be accepted 
willy-nilly later. In these circumstances had Mr. Dalton seized 
with both hands the opportunity for retrenchment with which the 
autumn Budget presented him, instead of turning his back on it, 
he would still have been hard put to it to make up for the failures 
in the Government’s extra-budgetary policy. 

The fact is that the economic rot has gone so far that 
nothing but the most heroic measures will suffice to stop 
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it, The assumption so far has been that however slow 
the recovery in our production might be, and by however 
wide a margin incomes might exceed available goods, the 
controls would be strong enough to prevent a major disaster. 
It is already clear that the quantitative controls on the distribu- 
tion of goods are cracking under the strain. The most impor- 
tant of all, the iron and steel control, seized up completely and 
is now being reorganised. Almost all the others are failing in 
some degree to cope with the demands upon them and with the 
proliferation of devices for getting round them. Yet it has always 
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been possible to argue that in the last resort the financial controls 
would be effective and would possess sufficient simplicity and 
strength to hold off the ultimate disaster of open inflation, as 
distinct from the pent-up inflationary pressure which is the curse 
of our lives today. They may still be proved effective when the 
test comes. But the measures announced in the autumn Budget 
have done little or nothing to remove the fear that the test really 
will come. And they have done very little to reduce the possibility 
that it will be severe or to increase the chances of its being suc- 
cessfully overcome. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOUSANDS of old lags will be mourning Alec—Sir Alexander 
T —Paterson, for of all the Prison Commissioners of the last 
twenty-five years—a singularly humane and sympathetic body of men 
—he was the most sympathetic and the most humane. He was a little 
too individualistic to become Chairman of the Commission, but as 
other Commissioners came and went Paterson remained, innovating, 
experimenting, pushing always right away from the old, bad traditions 
of penal servitude (now to be definitely abolished), solitary confine- 
ment and the rest of it. I had known him for over forty years, since 
his days at Oxford and mine at Cambridge. His book Across the 
Bridges, published in 1911, gave perhaps the best picture ever painted 
of South London as it is—as well it might, since Paterson acquired 
his knowledge in the surest of all ways, by teaching fora year in 
an elementary school in Bermondsey. In 1914 he enlisted in the 
Queen’s Regiment as a privete and conceived a considerable admira- 
tion for a Company Sergeant Major, named Pannall, who ended 
the war as a major. Paterson, I fancy, ended it as a captain. Any- 
how when, a few years after the Armistice, he became a Prison 
Commissioner he was instrumental in making Major Pannall a 
Prison Governor, and when someone was needed to take over Dart- 
moor after the famous mutiny there Paterson managed to get Pannall 
sent for forthwith and appointed—a step which the new Governor’s 
record abundantly justified. In the last year Paterson has been a 
constant contributor to The Spectator. 

* * * 7 

The Minister of Education is biding his time, as he necessarily 
must, over a revision of the Burnham Scale on the lines recently 
recommended by the Burnham Committee. The proposals have 
not yet been (or if so have only just been) put officially before him, 
but I shall be very much surprised if he considers them adequate. 
Meanwhile the position is little less than desperate, as regards science 
teachers in particular. From all sides I hear of the inability of both 
headmasters and headmistresses to get properly qualified science 
teachers, for the simple reason that the terms offered by industry to 
scientists are so much more attractive ; in some schools the science 
teaching has had actually to be curtailed for this reason. The thing 
works round in a circle. The teachers are not flowing in sufficient 
numbers from the universities to the schools, and in consequence 
boys going up to take science degrees are not being well enough 
grounded to ensure a good performance at college. The only thing 
likely to prevent this from going on is to pay assistant-masters better. 

7 7 * * 

The appearance of the first number of the Cambridge Fournal is 
extremely welcome. The new monthly (which costs 3s. a number 
or 30s. a year, and is obtainable fram Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge) 
does exactly what I have for years felt ought to be done—publishes 
to the world the results af Cambridge learning, discovery and 
erudition. Many Cambridge men (and equally, of course, Oxford 
men) write for various general or technical periodicals, including 
The Spectator, but there was abundant room for a journal whose 
single purpose would be to impart and interpret Cambridge thought 
to the world. That I take to be the chief aim of the Cambridge 
Journal, which in its first issue covers a wide field in history, scizace, 
sociology and politics. Professor Brogan contributes a long article 
in answer to the question, “ Was the French Revolution a Mistake?” 
and Professor Butterfield examines the general state of the contem- 
porary world. And there is much else. JANUS. 


Typographers, I should have thought, are not really the best 
people to evolve a twenty-seventh letter for the alphabet, which is 
what a competition now current in Alphabet and Image is encour- 
aging them to do. This letter “ must represent a recognised sound 
or combination of sounds,” and entries will be judged by their 
decorative, philological and typographical qualities. It is surely 
the “recognised sound” which is the quarry here, and though I 
am sure the typographers will stuff it and mount it very well I 
doubt if they are the right huntsmen to bring it to bay. For this 
you really want an orator who also writes ora writer who also 
orates. Speaking as one who occasionally does both, I have no 
hesitation in saying that if the alphabet is ‘to be expanded the letter 
this country needs is one to represent the sound usually transcribed 
by novelists as “er” (e.g., “I have no—er—hesitation in saying 

.”). “Er,” not to be confused with the relatively decisive “ ah” 
or with the sub-grunt “hm,” is a small, adenoidal, droning exhala- 
tion with no R sound in it at all, and I have long felt it to be 
grossly unfair that a novelist of the realistic school should have to 
hit his typewriter twice in order to reproduce one of the commonest 
if not the most beautiful sounds in the English language. I see it 
as a long, thin, horizontal letter, drooping slightly at the end; and 
I’m not sure that I wouldn’t give it an umlaut to make it a bit more 
decorative. My problem (now that I seem to have taken over 
this historic task) is where to fit the beastly thing into the alphabet. 
You can’t very well oust Z from a position of which it is probably 
perversely proud ; besides, it would sound silly if you used the new 
letter in stock phrases like “He knows his job from A to ER.” 
When I was learning the alphabet I remember finding the 
H I J K L stretch particularly tricky going, negotiable only with 
the help of ER; and if nobody minds I think it had better go in 


between K and L, for sentimental reasons, 
* * * * 


A friend of mine was questioning a security official of the Control 
Commission about postal censorship in Germany, the necessity for 
which he doubted. 

“But do you really find out anything useful from examining these 
thousands and thousands of letters ? ” asked my friend. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the official. “ We get a lor of complaints about the 
food.” 


* * . * 

I wonder which of our feathered friends it was that they served to 
me as Roast Duckling last night. During its life, which was by no 
means as short as the menu suggested, what did it look like? It 
might have been a scoter or a scaup, for these sea-going wild duck, 
formerly deemed unfit for the table, now command a ready market. 
So, as a matter of fact, does practically any bird. Last year cor- 
morants were fetching from 5s. to 6s. each, and three Caithness fisher- 
men with one motorboat made as much as £70 in a week. I know of 
a Lincolnshire poacher who shot 190 swans last winter and got £2 a 
head for them, and of a man in Scotland who sold I forget how many 
sacks of young rooks from one rookery for £47. The tone in oyster- 
catchers is firm and your last helping of paété maison may have in- 
cluded almost anything from a missel-thrush to an avocet. I suppose 
we shall be eating owls next year; and perhaps, before the present 
Government goes out of office, we shall have cut out the middleman 


and got down to mice. They are, after all, a delicacy in South China, 
STRIX. 
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LINCOLN LIVES 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


EMOCRACY and reason have taken some bad beatings in 

America. Both continue to suffer casualties in the “cold 
war” on two fronts—with the Soviet Union and its satellites and 
with native Communism and its liberal “ fellow travellers.” There 
are whiffs of hysteria in the air, gusts of discrimination and hatred, 
and squalls of suspicion and fear, blowing from the Right and 
from the Left. It might be tempting for outsiders to picture the 
United States of today as a blundering giant, stricken with loss of 
confidence in his powers for peace and in the strength of his free 
institutions, who is turning bully at home and abroad. But such 
a picture would be wrong objectively as it would appear to most 
Americans. For democracy and reason, somewhat stunned at first 
by the recent change of atmosphere, are now fighting back and 
making a good stand. 

There have been numerous cases in recent months which, taken 
together, may have given the impression abroad, as indeed they 
did at home, that America’s proudest possession, the Bill of Rights, 
was in acute danger. Two million Government officials were 
submitted to a “loyalty check,” complete with finger-printing and 
secret investigations of their private lives and beliefs. They were 
denied the right to be confronted with their accusers and to cross- 
examine them, to face their judges and to defend themselves. 
“Non-Communist affidavits” had to be signed by trade-union 
leaders to permit them to represent their membership before the 
authorities, and the political fight was carried into the rank and 
file of the unions. Racial discrimination arose, and lynchings of 
negroes continued. Liberal radio commentators lost their jobs. 
And the Un-American Activities Committee of the House of 
Representatives investigated the “Reds” in Hollywood in a 
manner that seemed to many ordinary, non-political citizens to 
threaten the film industry with censorship and its members with 
the loss of their freedom of thought. 


But there was a promising anti-climax to all this on the very 
day when that investigation suddenly came to a halt. A Committee 
on Civil Rights, set up by the President eleven months ago without 
much public attention, produced its report. One of the country’s 
leading industrialists, Charles E. Wilson, president of the General 
Electric Company, had been working quietly with the members 
of his committee—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergymen, a 
negro woman, trade-union leaders, business-men and college pre- 
sidents. When this truly representative cross-section of Americans 
published its findings under the significant titk To Secure These 
Rights, a deep breath of relief went through the country. 
“Lincoln still lives in our midst” many felt as they read the 
thorough, popularly written document. 

“In the time that it takes to read this report,” it starts in a 
refreshingly unorthodox style, “1,000 Americans will be born. 
These new Americans will come into families whose religious faiths 
are a roster of all those which men hold sacred. Their names will 
be strange and varied, echoes from every corner of the world. 
Their skins will range in colour from black to white. A few will 
be born to riches, more to average comfort, and too many to 
poverty. All of them will be Americans.” And then the hammer 
blows fall. Point by point, with grim, unvarnished case histories, 
the committee gives the record of the observance of civil rights 
in present-day America. Short of the Goal is the head of this 
chapter, which tells of a threatened rebellion of white Americans 
against the presence of a negro player in one of the nation’s famous 
baseball teams ; of the forty-three negro lynchings that took place 
during the last decade and often went unpunished; of police 
brutality and threats of peonage ; of the injustice of the States that 
still use the poll tax to exclude citizens from the ballot-box ; of 
racial bias in the armed forces and educational institutions; of 
job discrimination and the dangers resulting from the “loyalty 
checks” among Government staffs; and finally of “the state of 
near-hysteria” in connection with anti-Communism that “ now 
threatens to inhibit the freedom of genuine democrats.” Point by 
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point the committee recommends legal and administrative reforms 
restitution of the losses which democracy and reason have bean 
suffering in the observation of the people’s civil rights, 

Freedom of information has seemed threatened by a recent 
attempt of the Government, swept by fears in connection with the 
“cold war” against the Soviet Union, to enforce by executive order 
a peace-time version of the crippling Official Secrets Act which 
Congress refused to pass even in time of war. The Press had 
every right to fear that this would be the beginning of censorship, 
the thin end of a wedge that would gradually cut the public off from 
legitimate knowledge. The executive order was to ban any informa- 
tion that might cause serious administrative embarrassment, re- 
interpreting the term “ confidential information” as fol’ows: “In. 
formation, the unauthorised disclosure of which, although not en 
dangering the national security, would be prejudicial to the interest 
or prestige of the nation, any Government activity, or an individual, 
or would cause administrative embarrassment or difficulty.” Here, 
too, democracy and reason, strongly supported by awakening public 
opinion, reasserted themselves, and the dangerous clause which 
might have legalised limitless censorship is now being revised. 

Vestiges of economic democracy in the United States, badly in 
need of reinforcement, have seemed to be in actual danger. Big 
business, since the end of the war, has grown stronger and more 
concentrated than ever, to the detriment of millions of small busi- 
ness concerns and the general public. Big business has defeated 
the popular forces that feared the inflationary trend which now 
depresses everybody’s living standards. It has caused the safe- 
guards of price controls and rationing to be abolished, against the 
protest of the majority of the people. It has weakened the “ !abour 
monopolies ” of the trade unions through the Taft-Hartly Bill—to 
such an extent that future labour peace is endangered. In many 
other ways it has taken an ever firmer hold of the economy. But 
again the forces of democracy and reason have proved able to fight 
back. Under pressure from small business and sections of the public 
the Department of Justice has brought charges of “ price-fixing 
conspiracy ” against various powerful industries. A short time age, 
in a move that was heart-warming to those who fight for economic 
democracy, it filed in a Federal District Court an accusat‘on against 
the very fortress of big business, the country’s leading seventeen 
investment banking firms which controlled the management of 690 
per cent. of all securities issued during the last decade. 

Worst of all, the belief in the inevitability of another world war 
has recently been implanted in so many minds that it seemed to 
many Americans to develop into a major handicap to honest efforts 
for peace. Behind the waves of “cold war” excitement that has 
swept over the country in recent months there is probably much 
less design on the part of malicious war-mongers than the Kremlin 
suspects ; more lack of self-confidence and more fear on the part 
of well-meaning but badly informed individuals who do not realise 
that constant talk of the danger of war is bound to bring it nearer, 
if only by its effect on the outside world. Fortunately, reason is now 
beginning to speak up more strongly and te gain influence in this 
respect, too. The few middle-of-the-road Conservative newspapers 
like The Christian Science Monitor are now sounding strong warn- 
ings against war hysteria. As one of its editorials put it recently: 
“We have had too much irresponsible and defeatist war-talk. It 
is produced by the very kind of thinking which resorts to dictator- 
ship because people will not make the effort to live as free men. 
It may be well to force those who indulge in war-talk to face up 
to the price of ‘ preventive war.’ There must be conscious effort 
to check the drift in a negative, war-like direction. There must 
be positive peacemaking.” Even more significant is the crusade 
against war-talk carried on by David Lawrence, a prominent Right- 
wing commentator and editor of the sound business weekly, United 
States News. One of his recent articles expresses the fear that the 
American people might be “ jittered” into a preventive war, begin- 
ning with attempts to push the Soviet Union out of Germany. 
Basing his judgement on reliable military information, he warns that 
“the end result would be stalemate, eventual exhaustion on both 
sides, and a certain end to the sort of control-free life that the 
United States prefers to live.” 
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The dangers to American democracy and reason that seem to have 
arisen in recent months will not vanish overnight. But the hopeful 
factor is that those forces are reasserting themselves in time for the 
presidential elections, and that they may succeed in influencing the 
arguments with which the two political parties will try to rally the 

ple around their candidates. Freedom from fear—from fear for 
their civil rights and from fear of war—has become more than ever 
the desire of the American people. It may well be that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican candidates for the presidency will have to 
make definite promises in these directions. 


IRISH ELECTION 


By RAWLE KNOX 

HE threat of a general election in Eire arrived almost overnight. 

The by-elections of last month were not expected to be more 
irritating than a dog barking in the night, but suddenly it was dis- 
covered that someone was trying to make away with the prize 
turkey. The violent rise in prices had led the Finance Minister 
to introduce an emergency budget, styled “ austerity” in Eire which 
has not yet become acquainted with the depths of that word. Tea, 
sugar and butter—all rationed goods—were reduced in price by 
subsidy ; beer, whisky, cigarettes and cinema seats were among the 
alleged luxuries to receive heavier taxes. Currently there was a bus 
strike and an insurance strike ; had the union funds risen to it there 
would also have been a bank strike. Meanwhile the proposed trade 
agreement with England hung fire. Both sides knew what they 
wanted, but the Irish side, especially, was chary of giving more than 
it got. Then, a few days before the by-elections, Deputy Flanagan 
threw out a challenge in the Dail that certain members of the Govern- 
ment had unfairly influenced tne proposed sale of Locke’s Distillery 
to a Swiss business-man. Of the three Dublin dailies, two are 
anti-de Valera ; they seized on this bone and worried it to life. 

Mr, de Valera showed himself concerned enough by the general 
criticism of his Fianna Fail party to announce that if his majority 
in the Dail was weakened by the by-election results he would call 
for a general election. In the event Fianna Fail lost Co, Dublin 
to Mr. Sean MacBride, leader of the new Clann na Poblachta (re- 
publican) party, retained Co. Waterford, and failed to win Co. Tip- 
perary which also went to Clann na Poblachta. It did not take mofe 
than a few hours for Mr. de Valera to decide that these results were 
sufficiently unfavourable for him to go to the country. This is a 
matter of some interest to Britain in view of the trade agreement 
which has just been concluded with Eire. Admittedly nothing very 
substantial was concluded. But provided that Britain will imple- 
ment her promise to export more coal, and a certain amount of 
machinery, she may expect a better supply of beef (it is believed 
that the recent control of meat prices is intended to drive the higher- 
grade beasts to the English market) and certainly an increase of Eire’s 
poultry exports. The danger is that should’another Taoseach succeed 
Mr. de Valera (almost unthinkable after fifteen years!) the agree- 
ment which has taken so many air trips to complete will crash almost 
immediately. 

The Irnsh have been known to repudiate treaties before (they 
will retort with a tu quoque ; but it does not affect the present 
argument), and Mr. Sean MacBride’s open letter to Mr. de 
Valera, which said in effect that he would support the agreement 
just as far as he approved of it, shows that one Irishman, at 
any rate, might do so again if he got the chance. Is he likely 
to get the chance? Certainly his party’s success at the by-elections 
after only a few months of active existence was extraordinary. 
However, there is good reason to believe that Mr. de Valera has 
chosen his time for a general election carefully (it was due in 1949 
anyway); and that he used the by-election results as a convenient 
excuse. When he talked of lack of confidence in the Government 
he might equally well have claimed that he had been supported by 
the more responsible citizens. If the three by-elections had been 
decided by direct, instead of proportional, representation his Fianna 
Fail party would have won every seat. 

Mr. de Valera had threatened a general election in the event of 
his majority in the Dail being reduced by the results (though it 
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still remains solid enough), and in the end this depended on the 
outcome of the Co. Tipperary fight. Here, after two counts had 
eliminated the Farmers’ and the Labour Parties, Fianna Fail was 
still well in the lead from Clann na Poblachta, with Fine Gael a 
good third. But after the elimination of Fine Gael nearly 7,000 
“alternative choice” votes went to Clann na Poblachta and under 
2,000 to Fianna Fail. These figures are worth noticing because they 
mean that a large body of voters jumped their second or third 
preference votes from Right (Fine Gael) to Left (Clann na Poblachta) 
merely in order to vote against Fianna Fail, which stands between 
these two parties. These were surely the people who will vote 
against any Government at any time, simply because it is the 
Government. This is a commentary on proportional representation 
(as it works in single-seat elections) as well as on Irish politics, For 
the man who votes for anyone rather than the Government—and so 
gets four votes—is not likely to have thought so deeply about his 
poljtics as the man who believes that one party is first and the rest 
nowhere—and so gets only one vote. If Mr. de Valera had not 
wanted a general election he could have made out a case on these 
lines, and would have made those who voted against the Government 
feel that they had been both traitors and miserable sinners. 


What are the chances of Clann na Poblachta? Its leader comes 
from impeccable revolutionary stock, for his father fought in an 
Irish brigade for the Boers and was later executed by the British 
for his part in the 1916 rising, and his mother was a noted revolu- 
tionary and an inspiration of W. B. Yeats. These are important 
credentials. He is a distinguished senior counsel who has specialised 
in defending I.R.A. men in their various trials, using a technique 
that is more likely to appeal to the soft hearts of the courts than to 
their hard heads. His party’s policy is vague enough to be popular. 
I have written before in these columns that the Irish could be as 
good Fascists as the Italians, and I will amplify that by saying that, 
like the Italians, they might, in a moment of enthusiasm, put a 
driver in the seat without questioning whether he knew where he 
was going—or even if he knew how to work the car. The new 
deputy for Co. Tipperary has said that Clann na Poblachta stands 
for a united thirty-two counties, Irish-speaking and self-supporting, 
and for the ideals of Padraic Pearse. Slightly elaborated, this policy 
wears a familiar face: “ We must save our fellow Irish from foreign 
slavery ; only Irish culture is good culture ; we can only be strong 
if we are self-supporting ; the Irish ideal must be that of the visionary 
ascetic.” 

When the Dublin Press was full of the debate on Locke’s Distillery, 
I happened to be near an Irishman who was reading an English 
paper. He remarked to a friend that he wanted to find out what 
was going on in the world. “Why?” asked the friend. This 
insularity is only natural in a country where the household gods 
are so large and so intimate. To an Englishman Mr. Churchill and, 
say, Pandit Nehru have a differing importance as names but are 
almost equally remote as persons. He may know that they both 
went to another name, called Harrow, which again makes them 
equally near and equally distant. But the man next to you in a 
Dublin tram will as likely as not know a member of the Govern- 
ment, will sell cattle to the said member’s uncle, and has met his 
wife’s sister at a dance only two nights ago. This familiarity brings 
his country’s affairs right into his back garden, and that is the way 
he likes it to be. He does not approve when dollar problems or 
ideological wrangles intrude into his homely politics. In times of 
trouble of this nature the Irish have always found solace in a new 
spasm of nationalism. So England, which was the physical enemy, 
is now the spiritual enemy. Mr. de Valera discerned this when he 
revolted against Cosgrave’s unholy alliance; but now, Ireland is 
told, her troubles are due to the fact that Mr. de Valera has, in his 
turn, been seduced by English pounds. A new prophet must 
therefore arise. 

It can safely be said that he will be some time in rising. Doubtless 
Clann na Poblachta will sweep those districts, such as Co. Kerry, 
where the republican spirit has always been strong, but so young 
an organisation can hardly be expected to win the country in spite 
of the funds it has received from America. No major revolution will 
occur in Irish politics until the death of Fine Gael, Right-wing and 
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pro-Treaty, which is stil] easily the largest opposition party. Its 
votes dwindle as its supporters die, but they are not dying nearly 
fast enough for Clann na Poblachta. The new party must expect 
to gain from the Left wing of Fianna Fail and from Labour, though 
Labour also increased its vote at the by-elections. There is no 
doubt that Fianna Fail will be returned as the strongest party at the 
coming general election. If it cannot get an absolute majority it 
is possible that Mr. de Valera will demand a further vote, and his 
powers of righteous indignation are such that he would probably 
sway the country. His weakness is the weakness of the men around 
him, whom the opposition accuse regularly of inefficiency and not 
infrequently of corruption. Whenever these charges are made 
Mr. de Valera rises, draws round him his cloak of divinity, and 
castigates the little jackeens on the opposition benches who dare 
attack his men of 1916. It always sounds magnificent: His strength 
lies in the fact that he is an idealist who can temporarily forget 
his: ideals if they become inconvenient, a quality of which shrewd 
Irishmen approve even though they laugh at it. The danger, 
distant but not negligible, of Mr. MacBride is that he professes a 
policy of realism which is in truth a ragbag of the ideals which Mr. 
de Valera has been content to leave in his bottom drawer. The Irish 
would find his policy less flexible than Mr. de Valera’s, and not 
nearly as amusing. 


AGGRESSION 


T is a commonplace of physiology that when in doubt one tries 
it on the dog. In broad outline almost the whole of our know- 
ledge of the working of the human body is built up from experiments 
on animals, especially dogs, cats, rats, rabbits and guinea pigs, species 
which have been chosen not so much for their similarity to man as 
for economic convenience. It is realised that the details of the results 
of experiments on one species of mammal cannot be generalised to 
include all the others, any more than the detailed mechanism of one 
make of car can be assumed to be the same in other models ; but 
there is now plenty of evidence that the bodies of all mammals 
(including man) work in the same general way, just as all motor-cars 
based on the interna] combustion engine are basically similar. Our 
knowledge of the importance of vitamins in human diet is built up 
from generalisations from work on the lower mammals, especially 
rats, but since in some important ways rats differ from man in their 
requirements of vitamins the details must be filled in from work on 
man himself. Both man and rat need ascorbic acid (vitamin C), but 
while the rat can make its own from sugar, man must be supplied 
with his in fruits and vegetables. 

On the whole the educated public, having been convinced by 
Darwin that man is nearer to the apes than to the angels, accepts 
the animal nature of his body, and is prepared to learn what little 
physiology it knows from the laboratory. It is different with psycho- 
logy. It is true that there have been scientists who have claimed that 
the patterns of behaviour of man and animals are very similar. Pavlov, 
for instance, a physiologist rather than a psychologist, said that his 
dogs could be divided into melancholic and choleric types, with the 
phlegmatic and sanguine in between, and his main groups have much 
in common with the extroverted and introverted types of Jung. 
But the attitude of Broad, who can write six hundred pages on Mind 
and its place in Nature without apparently seriously mentioning 
animals at all, is much more common, Nevertheless it is perhaps 
worth while considering whether a study of the behaviour of animals 
cannot throw light on some at least of the problems of human 
behaviour. One might expect that the method would have most 
success with those attributes of man’s nature which in common 
language are spoken of as bestial. Of these aggression is one. 

It was discovered some time ago that in birds which live in flocks 
there is an order of social precedence based on what is called 
peck-dominance. The order is originally worked out by individual 
quarrels, sometimes with actual fighting, and when it has been estab- 
lished a single peck, or the threat of one, by the dominant member of 
a pair, is enough to make the submissive member move away from 
whatever is in dispute. The constancy of the order varies with the 
species of bird; in pigeons there is a good deal of change from ume 
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to time, but in fowls the original order is generally maintained as 
long as the same flock is kept together, though the physiological 
state of the individual, such as his level of nutrition, may affect his 


position in the society. It has been found that high-ranking hens, : 


as well as cocks, produce more offspring than their social inferiors, 

A similar type of dominance has been found in colonies of 
apes in captivity, where nut-snatching is“ used as the criterion, 
After a group has been together for a little time ape A snatches 
nuts from apes B, C, etc., without retaliation or resistance, but 
no one snatches his nuts; B snatches from C and the others, but 
not from A, and so on down the alphabet until the last ape of 
the colony has no one from whom he can snatch. Some interesting 


work has lately been done on the variation of this order by‘ 


physiological means. 

Many of the processes which go on in the body are regulated 
by secretions which, circulating in the blood, are called hormones, 
and much attention has been given to the substances of this nature 
produced by the sex glands. Their chemistry is difficult and 
obscure, for it has been found that there are several substances 
of related structure, some found naturally in the body and others 
created in the laboratory, which have similar effects; and there 
is some doubt as to which ones are actually produced by the glands, 
For present purposes all that matters is that there is one group 
found predominantly in the female and another in the male. The 
effects of these two groups are opposite or complementary, the 
former looking after and producing feminine physiology and the 
latter masculine. The observations on aggression to which I have 
referred were made on a group of castrate male chimpanzees; these 
are not entirely without sex hormones, which are produced in 
other parts of the body besides the sex glands, but may be looked 
on as being in a neutral state. They were first of all ranked in 
order of dominance in the way already described, and then various 
individuals were injected with appropriate doses of either male or 
female sex hormone. It was found that the male hormone raised 
an individual in the nut-snatching hierarchy, while female hormone 
lowered him. 

There is other general evidence connecting aggression with 
sexuality in animals. Much attention has lately been given to the 
problem of territoriality in birds, that is the system by which one 
bird or a pair takes possession of a strictly delimited area of ground 
and will allow no trespassers of the same species. Such territory 
is seldom held except in the nesting season, and, perhaps sur- 
prisingly, has little to do with feeding or food supply. It is 
generally the cock who marks out the limits of the holding, and 
he attacks any other male which attempts to ent.r it; where two 
birds are equally matched both physically »-. psychologically 
fights to the death often occur. For most of the year stags of the 
red deer live amicably if not very sociably together, but at the 
approach of the rut they begin to quarrel, and then leave the party 
one by one. The sex act itself is for the male of many animals at 
least a symbolic attack ; the domestic drake will bite the head of his 
wives until they are bare and bleeding, and in the big cats neck- 
biting is part of the process. 

There is strong probability that aggression in man is similarly 
connected with sexuality, although because of his more complicated 
psychic make-up the relationship is probably less straightforward 
and simple. Such an hypothesis would explain the general feeling 
that man is more dominant than woman, and the increase in sexual 
activity which accompanies a war, when an aggressive spirit is 
encouraged. Dominance in animals is connected not so much with 
maleness as a whole but with one part of it, the secretion of the sex 
hormones, and this, though normally associated with the production 
of sex cells, is not the same thing and may be relatively independent 
of it. In the experiments on apes which I have described the sterility 
of the castrates is not affected by the injections, however much their 
behaviour may be modified. There is no reason to think that man 
would be any different. In spite of this it is perhaps significant 
that as our public manners have become less quarrelsome the birth- 
rate has declined. 

The most interesting question that emerges is whether aggression 
can be cured” by physiological means. Leaving aside the fact that 
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it is probably as difficult to inject a whole nation as to indict one, 

the effects of administering sex hormones to individuals are at 
resent doubtful and the experiments conflicting. Most of the work 
has been done on sexual delinquents and those suffering from sexual 
aberrations. Some cures or improvements have been reported, but 
jn other individuals the effects seem to be small or absent. Perhaps 
this is because the cases whose alleviation has been attempted have 
been in extreme pathological states, depending on more than one 
physiological defect, so that they cannot be attacked by the adminis- 
tration of one hormone only. 

It is not uncommon for the first stages in the application of pure 
science to be slow and disappointing (there was a long gap, for 
instance, between the discovery of penicillin and the development 
of its medical use) but experiment and exploration continue with good 
hope of ultimate achievement. 


MUNICH 1947 
By HILARY ST. GEORGE SAUNDERS 


HE sun, approaching his setting, glared at me through two 
(grates? windows near the top of a brick and plaster wall, 
once the side of a house. It was taller than any ruin in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but not so tall as the wisp of smoke winding skywards 
from a near-by heap of rubble neatly revetted with unbroken bricks. 
I made towards it, brushing past the desiccated, hardly recognisable 
remains of what might once have been a delivery van. Anon I 
found myself in a little space, cleared and open, with its original 
paving-stones still firm under foot. It was bounded on three sides 
by heaps of rubble, prickly with odd bits of iron and the rusty guts 
of concrete, and on the fourth by the broken wall with the windows. 
Out of the rubble rose a small dwelling about the size of a two-car 
garage but presenting an appearance of great age, for the bricks of 
which it was built were reddish brown, dusty and bearing, some of 
them, the marks of fire. Smoke was rising from its single chimney. 

I approached, and a mongrel, lean and querulous, snapped at me 
till a voice from the gloom of a door bade it desist and it limped 
away, thankful t6 have made a show of doing its duty. A smell 
of damp clothing hung upon the air. The owner of the voice, an 
old woman, left the shadow of the doorway and began to unhook a 
number of grey socks, stockings, vests and underpants from a 
washing-line. We began to talk by the edge of a plot of garden where, 
amidst the rubble, some leeks and a few lank tobacco plants struggled 
for life. Yes, she was a washer-woman and “did” for quite a large 
clientéle. All Germans, of course, but the Americans—she thought 
it must be they—allowed her extra coal with which her husband, 
audible but not visible, stoked the fire beneath the two clothes- 
boilers. “If they had been hit it would have been the end,” she 
said. “You see, I was bombed out seven times, and they are quite 
irreplaceable.” 

I asked to see inside the little house, and was shown into a single 
room with the washery opening out of it. Here the husband, old 
and very shaky, received me. Everything was clean, neat and drab. 
There was no bright colour to be seen save for a startling picture 
of the Virgin above the home-made bed and another, less gaudy, 
of the Child of Munich. The room was very warm and humid, and 
the wrinkles running across the old man’s face glistened when the 
light caught them. He seemed very sad and would not speak, but 
his wife was still voluble. So the Herr was inspecting the ruins of 
Munich. They were bad, and the raids had been bad, and the cellar 
in which she had lived for eighteen months while they were building 
their present home brick by brick by hand—that had been bad but 
fairly safe and had protected them better than those of their 
neighbours. . 

I was ushered, by the light of a single candle, into a black hole 
fifteen feet lang perhaps, and about five wide. It stank abominably, 
and had no light save that which filtered through a hole leading to 
the remains of a basement and covered during the war, so the 
washerwoman told me, by an iron plate. We stumbled back towards 
the door, and as we reached it she turned, the light from the candle 
in her hand shining upon her gaunt face. “That war, that war,” 
she said. “We have one son. He is a prisoner with the Russians, 
and I do not think we shall see him again—ever,” and as she spoke 
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the tears gushed from her eyes. A moment later we were in the open 
air once more, and she was wiping her nose with the back of her 
hand and apologising for doing so. “There are no handkerchiefs 
in Munich these days. No one sends them to me to wash.” 

Half an hour later I was standing on the edge of the Koenigsplatz, 
that great square set out by Ludwig I in an effort to recreate the 
glories of the Acropolis. In front of the Propylaeum a large American 
flag hung limply, and along one side of the square several companies 
of infantry, including a detachment of the Constabulary Regiment, 
very smart in their yellow silk neck-cloths, were drawn up, The 
band, wearing white helmets and playing a rousing march, swung 
past, at their head the drum major, his staff whirling, his chest 
thrown out, the representative in his whole flashng person of the 
army of a great democracy which had been driven to war and had 
learned all about it, including the importance of panache. I looked 
to right and left. Having stolen from their cellars and wooden 
hovels, clambered over the acres of rubble and perched themselves 
upon the nearest ruins, some thousands of the stricken citizens of 
Munich had gathered. They were quite silent and hardly moved. 
The gaze of each of them was fixed upon the strutting figure. Many 
were smiling, and the eyes of all of them were bright. 


PEACE AND PLENTY 


By H. G. SCOTT 


WO of my brothers from Scotland, who have been visiting us 
T nis summer, and my wife have just come in from a day’s fishing 
in our motor-boat. They brought about a dozen salmon, a pail of 
oysters newly gathered from their sea-bed, and a bucket of gulls’ 
eggs, fresh and quite free of fishy flavour. We exchanged one of 
the salmon for a bowl of strawberries grown by our next-door 
neighbour. 

The pheasants have been: bothering our garden again recently, 
but we have not the heart to shoot them. The deer also have been 
repeatedly visiting our orchard and pasture at night-time. They 
find the seven-foot fence round the vegetable and fruit garden too 
high, but our neighbour across the road is less well protected, and 
the result was that, after his property had suffered from the feet 
and teeth of the deer, he finally saw one standing in his garden in 
broad daylight at its arrogant ease, and shot it. His neighbours 
received gifts of what he was pleased to call lamb, and very good 
meat it was. 

Our last year’s apple crop lasted all through the winter and spring 
and did not run out till the first early apples of this season were 
ready. Pears do not keep like apples or we should have had them 
too for most of the year, as the crop last season was heavy. There 
have been fine crops of peaches, raspberries and brambles this year, 
as there are almost every year. We burn only wood in our house- 
fires, and have laid in a stock which should last us for the next two 
years at a cost of about £20 delivered cut in blocks. Bought fuel is 
supplemented by the gifts which almost every tide leaves on our 
beach. Our bantams lay quite well, though their presence is due 
mainly to their capacity for destroying such garden pests as earwigs. 
The bantams become so friendly that it is almost impossible to kill 
them for food, and their numbers tend to increase more than we 
want. Since March we have had no cold, and do not expect any till 
the end of October anyhow. As usual, it is rather too dry at 
present—the summer—so that we have to do some watering of our 
garden and fruit trees, but, on the other hand, the days are very 
beautiful, warm and sunny, with always enough air down on the 
beach, and the nights are never too hot for us to sleep in comfort. 

The saddle horses that we brought when we moved from Alberta 
ten years ago spend leisured days in the orchard and pasture. They 
have become confirmed fruitarians, so that they have to be shut 
out of the orchard while the apples and pears are ripening, for 
a big horse standing on his hind legs has a long reach into an 
apple tree. It is a pleasant place, and the people who live here 
realise it. Yet the inhabitants of the two large cities north-east and 
south-west of us, each less than forty miles away and numbering 
respectively 250,000 and 100,000, know little of these islands. Many 
of them sail past quite often, glance carelessly as they go and assume 
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living by fishing and making totem poles to sell to these two cities 
curio shops. 

This group is named the Gulf Islands, and they lie about midway 
between the cities of Vancouver and Victoria off the Pacific coast 
of British Columbia, Canada’s most westerly province. About 
twenty miles of sea separate them from the mainland of British 
Columbia, and five to ten miles from Vancouver Island. The islands 
vary in size from a length of fifty miles and a width of ten to a few 
square yards of rocks. Their populations run from about 2,000 on 
Salt Spring Island, the largest, to none at all, or to single families 
living in semi-independent state on an area of a few hundred acres 
and crossing in a motor-launch to the nearest larger island for sup- 
plies and mail. Our particular island is about eleven miles long with 
a population of 400. It lies almost in the centre of the group, 
sheltered by the hill-tops of its neighbours from most of the winds 
that blow, and enjoying a calm and pleasant climate. We look out 
towards the mainland, and on clear days get a fine view of a moun- 
tain peak which keeps its snow-cap all the year. We are so sur- 
rounded by islands that we might almost be living on the shore of a 
large fresh-water lake, or on the edge of one of those sea-lochs in 
the West Coast Highlands of Scotland. Only the amount of sun- 
shine, the calm sea and the warm air mark the difference. 

We are governed with a minimum of interference from Victoria, 
the capital of British Columbia. We. have no local council. We 
have one police constable ; but he has other occupations as well. 
Otherwise he would suffer grievously from lack of employment, 
for crime is almost non-existent. In the event of a serious outbreak 
of lawlessness amongst us, our police-constable would merely have 
to telephone to the nearest post of the Provincial Police ten miles 
away in order to bring the representatives of that force on the 
scene in a fast motor-boat. Hitherto their visits have been occasioned 
mainly by the killing of sheep by dogs. Our taxes are light and 
levied only to maintain our roads and our school. Both are 
creditable for such a small community. We have two general stores 
and post offices, one on each side of the island, and these supply all 
the ordinary necessities of life. Communications are mainly kept up 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, whose Gulf Islands 
steamer, ‘Princess Mary,’ calls four times a week with mails, 
passengers and freight between the islands and Vancouver and 
Victoria. In the summer there are two additional calls weekly by 
smaller steamers, and once a week a launch makes two trips to and 
from Sidney on Vancouver Island, from which motor-buses take 
passengers over the eighteen miles to Victoria. It is expected that 
next year the C.P.R. will put on a daily steamer to and from 
Vancouver, as the traffic is steadily increasing. 

A hydroplane also calls on telephone request and takes passengers 
to Vancouver and Victoria, and brings them back the same day if 
desired. It is more expensive than the steamer but saves much 
time. Almost certainly this type of service will increase greatly 
before long. In fact, considerable numbers of business people in 
Vancouver may reside here in summer, reaching their offices by air 
from the islands as quickly as by car from the suburbs. A few years 
ago land was fairly cheap, but the people of Western Canada have 
begun to discover the Gulf Islands, and more and more they are 
buying properties either for holiday purposes or for eventual retire- 
ment. As a result prices are on the whole high. Most of those 
who own land do not want to sell. They are satisfied with their 
island homes. ; 

Winter here is wet but not cold. Usually there are a few days of 
snow and light frost, but there may not be either. “An improved 
version of the south of England” is a good description, though the 
bitter winds of the south coast of England are rarely felt here. On 
the other hand near-by Victoria and its vicinity have very cold 
winds. That is the advantage of these sheltered islands. Summer 


rainfall is scanty, too scanty in fact, much less than in Vancouver. 
Wells are the main source of water-supply, but in an extra-dry 
summer some of these have been known to fail. The people are now 
meeting the deficiency by building large eement tanks and filling 
them from the winter rains. 

As compared with 


similar groups of islands elsewhere—the 
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Channel Islands, for instance—these Gulf Islands are very scantily 
populated. Almost certainly their population will increase largely 
as their beautiful climate and scenery and their peace and comfort 
at moderate cost become more widely known. The standard of 
living is rising. When we came here ten years ago, there were only 
two motor-cars on this island. Now there are about fifty, and almost 
as many motor-boats used for private convenience and pleasure 
fishing. About thirty such boats take part in the annual “ Salmon 
Derby ” held off this island. It is, moreover, a contented community, 
Almost all households own their land and are busy improving it, 
We can see one another’s lights after dark, but we cannot hear one 
another’s gossip. Hardly anyone is rich. Nobody is in want. This 
is not a place in which one can make money easily. It is a place 
where one can live comfortably at very moderate cost with little to 
harass one. In the present condition of the world that is something 
for which the people of the Gulf Islands may be—and most of 
them are—very thankful. 


HALF-TERM 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 


WAS staying last week-end at the only hotel worth speaking 

of in a small country town in Southern England. It is not in 
hotels that one expects to get a glimpse into family life. One hardly 
expects, indeed, to get it anywhere. There is a certain sanctity about 
family life at its best. It belongs to the family itself and to no one 
else. Procul, o procul este, profani! But this was half-term, and the 
town I was in is ringed by a number of well-known schools, girls’ and 
boys’. And for the lucky among them the holiday had brought parents 
congregating from north, south, east and west. Some, I suppose, 
came by train, a surprising number by car in spite of Mr. Gaitskell 
and the sinister shadow of Mr. Shinwell. That simplified matters, 
They could fetch their younglings from the schools for lunch on 
Saturday, return them as stipulated after dinner and repeat Operation 
Offspring identically on Sunday. The rest had to do the same thing 
rather ruinously in taxis. 

They filled the hotel—little family groups at each table in the 
dining-room (youth making like an arrow every time for the ices on 
the menu, and the waiters benevolently approving their choice). 
With family groups in every corner of the lounges, boys in neat 
school suits, girls in neat school uniforms, most of them—for that 
seems to be ordained at one school—with hair gathered into two 
braided pigtails. Some of the car parents had brought the family 
dog ; that made the reunion complete. All, no doubt, had brought 
something in the way of tuck. A little could be handed round on 
the spot ; most of it was designed for future use. Fragments of con- 
versation floated out from this group or that—arrangements for 
theatres or films in the Christmas holidays ; talk of which service to 
choose for the conscription year ; news of alterations at home, in the 
garden or the house, since term began ; “It was really the Head’s 
fault ” ; “ There’s a girl in our dormitory whose brother ...” And 
so on. 

And so on. Small talk if you will, but the talk about little daily 
happenings that links life together. And how contented they all 
were, parents and children alike, and on what easy terms. Time was 
when boys and girls were embarrassed by their parents unless they 
were quite alone with them. I don’t know whether that has gone 
altogether ; at any rate there was none of it here. Each group was 
self-contained, walled in against the world, even though nothing in 
fact immured it but-three or four chairs drawn together round an 
occasional table. Of the parents the mother did most of the talking ; 
the father sat back and smoked his cigarettes or pipe, quietly if sub- 
consciously possessive and proud. It was six weeks since the family 
had been together ; now for a few hours it was reunited, and in 
renewal of unity there is moral strength. A parent myself of an 
older generation, I sat and discreetly watched them. I watched the 
family groups, and I watched the parents alone as they sat and read 
their Sunday papers after breakfast before the influx of youth was 
repeated. They must have been a fair cross-section of the middle 
classes. I daresay the hotel-bill on Monday morning left some of 
them a little blue, but I am certain none of them doubted for a split 
second that it was worth it. 
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And what, in fact, could be worth more? If there is anything 
peter in the life of the nation than the life of the family I for one 
have never heard of it. If family life is right, in the national life 
jittle will be wrong. That is why I found my week-end heartening. 





The place seemed so full of the right spirit—the children obviously 
healthy and contented, respectful yet perfectly free, the parents quiet, 
happy, satisfied, people who in this first of all duties of citizenship 
were plainly doing their duty (though it would never occur to them 
to think it a duty), however they might be falling short in others. 
[ may be all wrong. These may not have been typical parents nor the 
children typical products of boarding-schools. But I fancy they 
were. The schools at any rate bore much the same repute—no higher 
and no lower—as scores of others up and down the land, which, if 
they are not exclusively turning out geniuses, are at any rate turning 
out a steady stream of good citizens, clean, straight, responsible, ready 
to take life seriously, understanding all the wide meaning of esprit de 
corps. 

Al that, if it is to be developed in the school, must be rooted in 
the family. That is the first circle in which the child merges his 
individuality, while at the same time preserving it—and there can be 
no citizenship in isolation. Far-fetched reflections, perhaps, these, 
to be inspired by the sight of a few parents coming down to see their 
children at half-term. I am not sure. There are such things as 
symbols. And if my chance encounters last Saturday and Sunday 
are symbolic I feel a new certainty that this nation will re-establish 
itself in the place it should hold. 


LE CYCLISME 
By PAUL F. JENNINGS 


UR first experience of le cyclisme is during a thunderstorm. A 

motor-cyclist suddenly materialises out of the rain two hundred 
yards ahead. He is coming towards us on our side of the road. 
Do they, perhaps, drive on the left in this Département? I think 
he wants us to get off the road. I do so with a second to spare. 

There follow three more motor-cyclists, all b!owing whistles but 
not waving, so we have evidently done what the first one wanted. 
We are just outside a small village, the single street of which is 
lined by a great crowd which, by its dress, does not appear to have 
noticed that it is raining. We have just time to observe that there 
also seems to be a fair, with a wonderful poop-pooping steam 
organ, when ten cars come roaring through. Aha! we think, this is 
one of these famous French car-races. But as they pass we notice 
that each has a big yellow notice saying “ Officiel.” There is an 
expectant pause, then more whistle-blowing from the other end of 
the village. Two of the gentlemen in bathing-costumes appear 
round the corner and pedal through in what appears to us a rather 
apathetic manner unti] we are informed that the race has a hundred 
laps and is not expected to finish until 11.30. It is now only 
ten-to-five, and they have been going a mere four hours. They and 
the next six are received with mild enthusiasm, but suddenly a 
group of about twenty whirrs furiously past and the ovation is 
tremendous. We would like to ask whether this is because these 
are the men of this village or because they are leading and the 
people in front were really behind ; but this sounds silly, even in 
English. 

It is rather awkward getting through the village, because as soon 
as there is a lull in the blowing of whistles and the cries of 
“ Dégagez!” the crowd spills into the road and the fair goes on, 
poop-pooping and all. Nobody else seems to want to go our way. 
In the end we have to fix it with five gendarmes all along the route, 
and we get a tremendous blowing of whistles ands dégagement all 
to ourselves. The village shows a gratifying interest in UB; our 
1926 Austin 7. 

Two days later we arrive at the town of Chamnecy, where it is 
obvious that they are preparing for a much bigger thing. Every 
other car is “ Officiel.” Banners across all the streets inform us 
that there is to be a Grand Nocturne Cycliste tomorrow. Just to 
bring the point home, a man drives happily round the town from 
dawn to dusk, one hand on the steering-wheel and the other holding 
a microphone, his eyes looking upwards and sideways in the way 
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all holders of microphones seem to have, and makes a non-stop 
appeal to his chers amis sportifs to turn up in force. They do. 
When we join the huge throng at the track the same voice is adjuring 
its dear sportive friends not to press themscives upon the fence 
and spill themselves upon the piste, because this not only annoys 
the racers but also destroys the very costly material purchased for 
us all by the Comité des Fétes. 

The main contest is between some people called Les As de 
France and a collection of local talent, among which is one Bobillard, 
who, the loud-speaker informs us during the présentation des 
coureurs, is the champion de vitesse du monde. But, as the pré- 
sentation, in which names are calied out one by one and the gentle- 
men in bathing-costumes wheel their bicycles uj to the starting-line, 
gets into its stride, it seems that nearly everyone is a champion of 
something. The first race is called the éliminatoire, in which the last 
man in each lap retires We can understand this, as there are about 
two hundred coureurs. Also the system of placing seems reasonable 
enough. But we do not understand the note in the programnre 
about the next two races, the individuelles. This reads: 

“Dans les deux épreuves individuelles, 4 chaque sprint, il 
est attribué aux 4 premiers coureurs classés, 4, 3, 2 et I point. 
Au dernier sprint, les points sont doublés. Toutefois, le ou les 
coureurs terminant la course avec au moins 50 secondes d’avance 
seront classés en téte, les points n’intervenant que pour 
départager les coureurs a Pégalité de temps.” 


This gives us that awful feeling one used to have in exams. when 
one knew what every word meant, but the thing simply didn’t add 
up to anything. How can the points only intervene to share out 
the runners at the equality of time? And whatever does “the where 
the runners ending at least 50 seconds ahead will be classed ahead ” 
mean? Is it, perhaps, a misprint? 

And how does one know when there is a sprint, anyway? But 
this question at least is answered for us as soon as the race begins. 
“Cher amis sportifs,’ says the loud-speaker, “les sprints seront 
annoncés sur le haut-parler.’” And announced they are, apparently 
whenever the announcer feels like it. Or perhaps it is whenever 
anyone feels like offering a prize on the spur of the moment, for 
after a few laps, when Bobillard and others have begun to draw away 
from the main body, the loud-speaker begins to make announcements 
like this: “Mme. Dupont, de la pdtisserie de Avenue Carnot, 
vient d’offrir un prix généreux de cing cent francs pour le premier 
coureur de platon dans ce sprint.’ We gather from a bystander 
that the platoon is the main body of contestants, who are soon so 
far behind Bobillard and the Aces of France that they are in front 
of them (so perhaps we were right back in the village after all). 
Eventually they are all together again. Then Bobillard and Co. 
forge ahead once more, taking a few more of the platoon with them 
until it is difficult to see which is the platoon and exactly who is 
winning. But the announcer evidently has his finger on things, 
because every now and then he informs us that So-and-So is deux 
tours en avance, and one of his sportive friends is always offering 
another prize, sometimes for the best time in the next sprint by 
anybody, but more often just for the platoon, which is now practically 
indistinguishab!e. There are prizes for everyone in this race. We 
begin to see what all those officiels are for. There must be one to 
watch the progress and record the winnings of each man. 

But we still do not understand this business of the equality of 
time. It is rather difficult to ask any of the spectators, as they are 
all busily either writing down points or shouting. Harblow gives 
it up after pointing to the words 50 secondes en avance and saying, 
“en avance de quoi, monsieur?” and being met with a torrent of 
French of which the only word he can catch is “ éliminatoire.” We 
are sure we have had that one already. We leave as the last race, 
called Petit Tour de France, is beginning. We go to see a very 
long film. When we come out the cyclists are still swishing past 
under the bright lights. But we go back to UB. It seems to us 
a much better way to do a tour of France. We are a long way from 
Chamnecy when I suddenly realise that Ie ou les doesn’t mean 
“the where the,” but “the or the.” I don’t think Harblow has 
got it even yet. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Americans this week have been thinking what on earth they 

are to do about Europe ; and the Europeans have once again 

been considering the eternal problem of what we are to think about 
Russia. The speech which Mr. Molotov delivered at the Bolshoi 
Theatre on November 6th was not in any sense a comforting oration. 
His statement that the secret of the atomic bomb was no longer a 
secret appears to have evoked applause which lasted for twenty 
minutes. One of the most striking of the many gifts possessed by the 
Russians is their capacity for enduring interminable sessions and 
for listening to sermons which are repetitive, hortatory and uncon- 
nected with reality ; the patience of Russian audiences suggests a 
firm Covenanter spirit. What strikes the European as so strange 
about these Russian sermons is that they are based upon a logic 
which, although rigid in its dialectical form, is in fact illogical. Mr. 
Molotov, for instance, began by assuring his audience that 
Generalissimo Stalin had, in the interview he gave last April to Mr. 
Harold Stassen, “ profoundly elucidated ” the relations between East 
and West. Stalin on that occasion had laid it down that the Sovie 
Union and the United States could well co-operate with each othe. 
“ The differences between us,” he had said, “ are not important so far 
as collaboration is concerned.” Having made this assertion, and 
having quoted the actual words of his master, Mr. Molotov devoted 
the rest of his speech to convincing his audience that Russia and 
America were worlds apart and that any collaboration between them 
was an utter impossibility. The audience, I suppose, applauded the 
speaker’s reference to the Stassen interview with that enthusiasm which 
any words by Stalin are expected to produce: but they also applauded 
the subsequent passages by which the Generalissimo’s “ profound 
elucidation ” was, in all seeming, exposed to ridicule and contempt. 

* * . * 

Dialectic such as this convinces us that the Russian processes of 
thought are widely different from our own. It is not merely that 
they have other ideas ; it is that they possess utterly dissimilar minds. 
The inheritors of Western civilisation, whose habits of thought have 
been formed by the lucidity of Athens and the sense of Rome, seek 
always in their responsible utterances to convey at least the appear- 
ance of reality. They are conscious that in their public pronounce- 
ments they must strive to maintain at least the semblance of veracity. 
This is not for them solely a matter of ethics ; it is not only a question 
of intellectual integrity ; it results from a perfectly sensible realisation 
that if you tell a great many demonstrable untruths you lose credit 
and are not believed next time. The Russians, fortified as they are 
by their own arrogant revelation, suffer from no such inhibitions. 
Thus Mr. Molotov on November 6th informed his audience that 
Great Britain and the United States had violated the agreements 
reached at Yalta and Potsdam. Had America and Britain, he asserted, 
adhered to the “democratic principles” established at those two 
conferences, then collaboration between the three Great Powers 
would be producing the same excellent results as it produced during 
the war. Now it is perfectly correct to say that at Yalta certain 
principles were established for the introduction of democratic systems 
in the countries liberated. The Declaration on Liberated Europe 
laid it down that Governments should be established in those countries 
“representative of all democratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment, through free elections, 
of Governments responsive to the will of the people.” That Declara- 
tion was applauded at the time as a new charter of liberty. Yet in 
the countries subjected to Russian influence these important pro- 
visions have been disregarded with a flagrancy which is overt and 
avowed. 

* + * * 

One of the most vital provisions agreed to at the Potsdam Con- 
ference was that Germany should be treated as an economic unity. 
Yet from the very first week the Russians refused to treat their own 
zone as anything but a separate area isolated from the rest of Ger- 
many by that iron curtain of which we have heard so much. It may 
well be that some of the misunderstandings which have arisen are 
due to the misconception by the Russians of certain English phrases. 


Much confusion, for instance, was caused at one stage by the Russian 
assumption that if a man said, “I accept this as a basis of discussion,” 
he accepted the formula as a basic or fundamental agreement. The 
word “eligible” at another stage was assumed by the Russians to 
mean “elected.” It is necessary again to discount much of the 
invective in which Russian statesmen indulge. They are accustomed 
to over-statement, and polemics with them have become part of the 
ritual with which they appease their gods. Yet even if we make 
allowances for their rhetoric it is difficult to accept as a clear definition 
of the Marshall proposals the statement of Mr. Molotov that they 
represent “the striving of American imperialism to take advantage 
of the post-war difficulties of certain States and to pave the way for 
the world domination of the United States.” The ordinary English. 
man, when he reads these assertions, asks himself inevitably for wha 
purpose they are made. Are they seeking, as dictators always séek, 
to impress their own people with a sense of imminent danger and 
to render them thereby more amenable to discipline and sacrifice? 
Are they seeking to intimidate, the Western democracies? Or do 

ey, in some odd tortured tortuous manner, really believe that they 
are telling the truth? Or is it that they have become the prisoners 
of their own unhappy dialectic? 

* * * * 

One of the main tenets of their dogma is that the capitalist world 
is bound from its very nature to pass through a succession of booms 
and slumps which in the end must produce either war or internal 
collapse. They may well be correct in supposing that a period of 
depression will before long afflict these islands and thereafter the 
United States.. But they are certainly not correct in deducing from 
this premise that war or disintegration must inevitably result. Our 
economy, after all, is not quite so unplanned as that. Yet it is this 
conviction, this rigid determinism, which explains their delaying 
tactics and all the obstruction which the West experiences from 
Korea to Lake Success. It is this which explains how a man such 
as Mr. Molotov, on the very eve of international discussions regarding 
Germany, can deliver a speech which, if taken literally, would mark 
the end of all agreement between the three Powers. And it is this 
which explains why, at a moment when Communism is losing ground 
in the West, the Russians should adopt a policy which strengthens 
their enemies and embarrasses and disconcerts their friends. To this 
doctrine of the inevitable must be added their blind, self-pitying, 
boastful, cantankerous and frustrated fury at our obstinate refusal 
to collapse. I was reading the other day Alexander Werth’s report 
in The Manchester Guardian of an article written about Oxford by 
Professor Palladin, president of the Ukrainian Academy of Scienees. 
Professor Palladin had attended last July a congress of physiology 
organised by our older university. The professor, although he could 
speak German, insisted upon addressing the congress in the Russian 
language. His obstinacy upon this point seems to have filled him 
with pride. He felt that he had defended the “ honour and dignity” 
of Holy Russia and had furnished a glittering example of how 4 
Soviet citizen can resist any temptation “to toady to the West.” 

* * * * 

It is quite evident that Professor Palladin came to this country 
determined to disapprove. He complains of the squalor of our buses 
and our underground trains ; he complains of the number of bombed- 
out buildings which he observed in London ; and the austerity and 
discomfort imposed upon the Oxford undergraduate filled him with 
indignation. He found that in the rooms occupied by these young 
men there was no running water but “ only a basin, a*jug and a pail.” 
Moreover they were obliged to have their meals sitting “at plaia, 
heavy tables without any cloth and with long, massive, unupholstered 
benches.” Such, he indicates with scorn, are the conditions of 
squalor in which the sons of capitalists are educated. How different 
were the luxuries of Leningrad and Moscow! “ Proudly we thought 
of all this as we looked back on our visit to Oxford.” I am ready © 
believe that Professor Palladin was giving what to him was a 
accurate description ; his eyes were blinded by a cloud of arrogance 
and hate. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“The Taming of the Shrew.’’ By William Shakespeare. (New.) 


Nor enough weight, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse once complained, has 
been given by critics of Shakespeare to “ the fact that, while his stuff 
sounds all right, it generally doesn’t mean anything.” Burbage and 
the rest of the cast, according to the Wodehouse theory, were always 
holding up rehearsals and complaining about this. 

“*Oh, it’s all in the acting,’ Shakespeare would say. ‘ You just 
speak the line quick and nobody’ll notice anything.’ And that would 
be that, until they were rehearsing Pericles, Prince of Tyre, and 
somebody had to say to somebody else, ‘Ill fetch thee with a 
wanion.’ Shakespeare would get round that by pretending that a 
wanion was a sort of cab, but this only gave him a brief respite, 
because the next moment they would be asking him what a ‘ geck’ 
was, or a ‘ loggat,’ or a ‘cullion,’ or an ‘ egma,’ or a ‘ punto’. . .” 

The main cause, I think, of the Old Vic Company’s Taming of the 
Shrew being such a brilliant success is because the producer, Mr. 
John Burrell, thinks that there is no real reason why a wanion should 
not be a kind of cab, if it is going to increase the audience’s enjoy- 
ment of an inferior comedy. He takes no liberties with the text nor 
does he over-fantasticate the action; he simply concentrates on 
making all the characters (many of whom are the merest cyphers) 
and all the things they say (many of which are uncomic and obscure) 
as amusing as they can possibly be. The result is to convert the 
play from a creaking vehicle for two stars into a well-knit entertain- 
ment wherein, by some ingenious alchemy, the lifeless puppets and 
the pointless jokes are made—for the first time in my experience— 
to yield compelling and continuous comedy. It is really a very 
remarkable achievement. 

He owes, of course, almost as much to his company as they owe 
to him. Mr. Trevor Howard gives a very fine performance as 
Petruchio, who, instead of being a boisterous and overweening cad, 
emerges as a likeable if rather erratic fellow with a keen sense of 
humour. Miss Patricia Burke’s Kate is sultry and handsome and 
vigorous and Miss Renée Asherson’s Bianca is a beguiling minx. 
The rest of the characters are normally a scrum of young gentlemen 
who slap each other on the back and laugh uproariously as they swop 
nebulous identities and incomprehensible jokes. But at the New 
Theatre there is no possible danger of confusing Mr. Harry Andrews’ 
gangling and delightful Hortensio with Mr. George Rose’s Lucentio, 
who so beautifully contrives, when he assumes the disguise of a 
tutor, to suggest that he really has got a senior common room behind 
him. The servant impersonating his master is an old joke, but Mr. 
Peter Copley makes it seem a very good one by borrowing the accents 
of Flying Officer Kite to give Tranio the necessary veneer of gen- 
tility; and finally there is Mr. George Relph, whose bat-eared 
Grumio becomes, with not much more than the minimum of help 
from his immortal creator, a major droll. Altogether a most enjoy- 
able evening. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Monsieur Verdoux.’’ (New Gallery and Tivoli.) 

I wave recently read that the success or failure of Monsieur Verdoux 
is to be a test of England’s aesthetic appreciation, whether its taste 
for works of art has become dulled by Hollywood’s everlasting 
pastiche, whether, in fact, it knows a work of art when it sees one. 
This has deeply depressed me, for I believe that, if Monsieur Verdoux 
really is a work of art, England will have to confess itself doped 
beyond redress. It is true that each individual interprets art in his or 
her own fashion, but I venture to suggest that never do our varied 
qualifications of this somewhat elusive thing include boredom. 

Alas that such a word should rest on the same page as those of 
Charles Chaplin ! Once upon a time Mr. Chaplin expressed every 
human emotion in the whole. wide world without saying a single 
syllable. His face was a vocabulary, a dictionary, a thesaurus, an 
anthology, a living printing press. Now, though he speaks with 
the tongue of men, his face is as dumb as an angel’s. He is not our 
old Charlie, but neither is he anyone else. He has no definable or 
distinguishable properties, no definite personality. As a man who 
murders rich women as a business so that he can keep his invalid 
wife and child in comfort, he neither conveys the deep love he bears 
these two, which is the whole crux of the story, nor any concrete 
feelings, jocose or otherwise, he may entertain about his victims. 


If it is possible to be a good family man and also a murderer it is 
not in Mr. Chaplin’s powers to depict him, for the bounds of good 
taste prevent him from being too funny and he should never be 
serious. Frankly, he cannot be serious—not intentionally so. His 
supreme genius lies in his being unconsciously tragic, in being bliss- 
fully unaware of his pathos and ignorant of its heartbreaking effect 
upon us. 

It seems treasonable to say so, but it would appear that, dressed 
like other mortals and vocal as they are, Mr. Chaplin is not a very 
good actor. To the young, who never witnessed the delights of 
The Gold Rush and The Kid, who never laughed and cried simul- 
taneously at the little man, who will bring a cold and balanced eye 
to bear on him, Mr. Chaplin must, I fear, be incomprehensible, the 
echo of a parent’s past playing a réle far more suited to Mr. Orson 
Welles in an overlong and repetitive film. Thank heavens there are 
one or two brief moments, sweet as an old song half remembered, 
when the Charlie we loved flickers into ‘ife again. He does, thank 
goodness, fall out of a window, and he does have a brisk contretemps 
with Miss Martha Raye in a boat, but these take but a few minutes 
and there are 125 of them to endure. 

Oh why do writers always want to sing, and singers to paint and 
painters to dance, and why when you are the one and only Charlie 
Chaplin do you want not to be ? It is a lamentable mystery. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


HeEIFEtTz playing the violin concerto and. Michelangeli the Emperor 
have both raised in my mind the question whether such technically 
finished and faultlessly suave performances can represent the full 
intention of Beethoven. It is quite possible, at least worth consider- 
ing, that with our strongly moral bias in the arts we may uncon- 
sciously distrust flawless beauty of tone and ease of manner as things 
in themselves suspect. That is of course nonsense ; but are we justi- 
fied even in feeling—as I for one feel—that without a sense of effort, 
without the atmosphere of a struggle with recalcitrant material and 
possibly, at a much deeper ievel, with a hostile and evil world, 
Beethoven’s music loses half its specific beauty and almost all its 
meaning? It is worth bearing in mind that much of his music was 
extremely difficult to perform when it was written and that to play 
it well was therefore a genuine achievement in the most obvious 
sense of the word ; but that now neither the violin nor the Emperor 
concerto has that element of transcendental virtuosity. I believe it 
is possible that technical mastery such that it removes all serious 
difficulties from either of these works may be a disqualification in 
a performer and that the humbler and less proficient player, to whom 
an effort is necessary, may come nearer to Beethoven’s meaning. 
Humility is perhaps the fundamental quality; and therewith we 
enter the frankly moral world which touches the artistic at every 
point when we come to discuss Beethoven. What is certain is that 
Heifetz’s playing of the Tchaikovsky concerto and Michelangeli’s 
of Mozart’s in D minor were neither of them subject to the criticism 
which I felt applied to both when they played Beethoven. 
+ * 7 x 


Don Giovanni at the Cambridge Theatre was a bold venture, for 
hardly any opera in the repertory is more full of problems to the 
producer and difficulties for the singers. Bruce Boyce was a sensi- 
tive and musical Don, hardly powerful enough as a singer or viva- 
cious enough as an actor but unfailingly pleasant to listen to—a 
great advantage, even if not enough to make a really good Don 
Giovanni. Franca Sacchi’s Donna Elvira was assured in manner, 
but the actual quality of her voice was often unpleasantly strident 
and one’s sympathies were rather-with Don Giovanni in his dealings 
with her. Donna Anna is one of the most difficult roles in a difficult 
opera, and Rachele Ravina, though she sang well, did not quite 
achieve outraged dignity nor preserve the audience’s interest in her 
situation. Her Ottavio (Murray Dickie) improved during the evening, 
but it is a thankless part which only an exceptionally beautiful voice 
can carry off. Daria Bayan sang Zerlina with feeling but without 
the soubrette vivacity which should distinguish the part completely 
from the other women in the plot. The orchestra under Alberto 
Erede was competent without bringing that lustre and finish to the 
music that Mozart imperatively demands. 

7 . * * 


Peter Grimes at Covent Garden did much to obliterate recent 
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unhappy memories of the Rape of Lucretia and Albert Herring. 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production and Tanya Moiseiwitch’s sets seemed 
to me almost ideal as background and integral part of the drama, and 
the orchestra under Dr. Rank! was quite up to its par: of protagonist. 
For it is in the orchestra and, to a slightly lesser degree, in the choral 
masses that the greatness of the music resides. Grimes appears from 
the start as too nearly mad to enlist our sympathies, and his relation- 
ship with Ellen Orford is little more than a theatrical convention, 
Compared with the other Borough characters, the sea and the storm, 
they are an unsubstantial couple who seem to have wandered on to 
the stage from some opera of fifty years ago, yearning and misunder- 
stood. But what stagecraft there is in the court-room scene and what 
sinister humour in the pub, until Grimes enters with his high falutin’ 
ravings about the stats ! MARTIN COOPER. 
ART 


Ho p1nc his first exhibition at the Zwemmer Gallery is Jan Le Witt, 
better known for his share in a quite delightful partnership, which, 
for ten years, has done so much to leaven our native commercial 
design with a fresh and inventive fantasy it all too commonly lacks. 
Much the same sprightly innocence informs his painting. Albeit 
they lack the ultimate refinements and profundity of a Klee, these 
pictures share something of the blended whimsicality and sopnistica- 
tion of that painter, by whom Le Witt has clearly been influenced. 
His preoccupation with texture—so becoming in his designs for re- 
production—degenerates at times into a mechanical fetish to disguise 
an absence of content ; his composition is often amorphous and un- 
anchored to the frame. But Le Witt’s colour is nearly always dis- 
tinguished, his manner light and unassuming, his integrity undoubted. 
I found these pictures pleasant. 
* * . 7 

Many of the pictures in the Leger Galleries’ varied and delightful 
Valse des Fleurs exhibition are objective and charming. Many more 
—and these seem to me the more successful—come nearer to the sub- 
jective and poetic view of the East, where flower-painting developed 
and flourished so many centuries before it did in Europe. The ex- 
hibitors who have most happily caught some aspect of their subject 
include Sir William Nicholson, Matthew Smith, Ivon Hitchens, R. O. 
Dunlop, James Fitton, Robert Bicat, Humphrey Spender and Eileen 
Agar. 

* * * * 

One may perhaps justifiably quarrel with the title of the St. 
George’s Gallery’s exhibition L’Ecole de Paris : The New Generation, 
since the oldest exhibitor was born in 1871 and sixteen of the twenty- 
five during the last century. Against this background it must be 
admitted that the younger names do but re-emphasise the decline of 
French painting. That is not to say they are without talent—Pignon, 
for example, shows two tasteful watercolours ; Fougeron, Gischia and 
Tal Coat contribute minor works of quality—but there is an un- 
bridgable gap between them and the elder masters. Representative 
pictures by the latter have been admirably chosen. A revealing 
novelty is the pencil study after Cézanne by Juan Gris. 

* * * * 

Among the other shows that clamour for attention, mention must 
be made of Dame Ethel Walker’s. Little remains to be said about 
her work that has not been said better before, so I can do no more 
than recommend a visit to Messrs. Agnew’s. It is eleven years or so 
since I saw an exhibition of Austin Osman Spare’s. After a period of 
great hardship occasioned by the war he has filled the little Archer 
Gallery in Westbourne Grove with mixed examples of his wayward 
talent. His gift—perhaps his only gift—is for drawing the human 
face. Within these narrow limits his draughtsmanship is superb and 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Was ever an autumn of se many colours and of more halcyon days 
seen in England? Its end has been almost reached even if frosts and 
storms are yet longer pgstponed. The second week of November—in 
which is St. Martin’s summer—always opens the world. “The hunt js 
up,” for then both those who shoot pheasants in woods and persuade 
foxes, no longer cubs, to break cover, open their season. The elms are 
usually “bare ruined choirs” by the end of the third week. This 
season will hardly differ from its predecessors in obedience to the date 
and the lowered arc of the sun; but very seldom have so many sorts 
of tree been so generously dipped in autumn dyes. Both the horse 
chestnut, generally among the earliest victims to frost, and the mountain 
ash have rivalled even the beech. The cherry leaves have rivalled their 
spring flowers. On the wild guelders the leaves have lived up to the 
berries, and the same may be said of many of the garden barberries, which 
are turning as brilliant a scariet as any Canadian maple. Yet I doubt 
whether any trees or bushes have produced so many sorts of colour as 
the hawthorns. The worse the soil and the drier the season the more 
varied their coloration, and this year the dryness alone has done the 
trick. The same may be said in regard to the three sumachs, One of 
the most satisfactory of all the garden prunuses (Subhirtella autumnalis) 
has this year, with me, altogether postponed its autumn flowering, as if 
the quite abnormal brilliance of its leaves were sufficient. 


Swallows that will Return 

Some of the pairs of swallows that have just left us will doubtless 
return to the same eaves next year, proving that birds have faithful 
memories, if not intelligent minds. For myself I hold, with Professor 
Thompson, that birds could be much cleverer, if they had to be. This 
gift of memory is not peculiar to the migrants, and it is probably stronger 
in the bigger birds than the smaller. A particular example has recently 
pleased the keepers cf the aviaries at the London Zoo. A lady resident 
in Scotland came into possession of a young golden eagle and spent much 
trouble in trying to tame it; but as it grew she became a little nervous 
of her protégé. Perhaps the fact that other eagles had at one time killed 
a number of lambs influenced her. A year or so after she had parted with 
her pet she wen: to the Zoo to see it, and was taken to the aviary by the 
keeper. The bird flew down at once from the top of the aviary and 
greeted the donor with an obvious pleasure that both delighted and 
astonished the keeper. Instances could be given where birds have proved 
the possession of-aural as well as ocular memory. In the never-ending 
discussions on the differences between instinct and reason I think the 
gift of memory, which plays so large a part in reason, has been too 
generally disregarded. 


English Hedges and Gardens 

The hedge is so important a part of both the English land- 
scape and the English garden that we have been inclined to 
curb a good many trees and bushes to its limitations. There are 
many illustrations. For example, a writer in the magazine of the Men 
of the Trees gives some account of the magnificence of a single specimen 
of Cupressus macrocarpa. Now I suppose no plant has so grievously 
disappointed so many gardeners who have planted it, and continue tw 
plant it, as a quickly growing hedge. Almost always a certain proportion 
of the pruned plants die or die back, and a whole hedge may disappear. 
It is vastly inferior to, say, Thuya lobbii, which is very nearly as quick 
and peculiarly resistant to all conditions, whether of weather or soil. 
How seldom either this beautiful Cupressus is planted as a single tree! 
The laurel, very handsome as a single bush, is equally maltreated and 
equally rebellious as a hedge or in a close shrubbery. Similarly, yew 
hedges are quite spoiled by too close planting. The yew, after all, is a 
forest tree. Our ancestors planted them sometimes as much as 20 feet 
apart! As to the Men of the Trees (The Gate, Abbotsbury, Dorset), I 
see they have produced a calendar with very beautiful illustrations, 2 
diary and an anthology. 


In my Garden 

Here is a note from a garden in Argyllshire. “Years ago my hostess 
and I when in Italy came upon a wood full of wild cyclamens, and we 
brought some roots back. They flourished exuberantly in this Scottish 
glen, and are still in bloom this November.” The flower is too little 
regarded with us. How finely it grows in Palestine, for example, on 


Mount Carmel, and enjoys the semi-wild hardly less than the garden im 
many parts of England. As. to Scotland, even the glorious Himalayan 
poppy (Meconopsis Baileyi) will establish itself in open. woodland. 

W. Beacn THomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


TRUSTING TO AMERICA 


Sir,—I am sure that your other American readers share my gratitude for 
Professor D. W. Brogan’s The Wicked Uncle, and for all his contri- 
butions to The Spectator. He is well-informed. humane and just in his 
criticism both of his country and of the United States. Since he is eager 
to take into account our virtues as well as our glaring faults, his strictures 
have weight. The Spectator exercises admirable, almost heroic, restraint in 
discussing the United States. Many of us, though restraint is not an 
American virtue, have also felt that this is not the occasion for talking 
back to Britain. We not only recognise the justice in these outcries 
against our selfishness, our ignorance of Europe, our appalling delays, 
but also understand, if only dimly, the eminently human motivation of 
much hostility. We, too, would find even temporary dependence galling. 
While we may be momentarily irritated by Mr. Zilliacus, Mr. Laski, the 
Mt. Sinai tone of the London Economist, the Beaverbrook Press, we 
recognise that they are more than counterbalanced by various Congress- 
men, our own “ fellow-travellers,’ the Hearst and McCormick Presses. 

What disturbs most Americans who, without being Anglophile (with 
us a term of infatuation), feel deep friendship and admiration for Britain 
js your tendency to expect the worst from the United States in direct 
proportion to your need for the best. Your fear and distrust 
of this country, your concentration on our seamy side (for which 
we are partly to blame, since no country trumpets more loudly her own 
sins), is not making our world responsibilities easier to assume. Britain 
might remember that the billions for the Marshall Plan are not ready 
to be transhipped from Fort Knox at a moment’s notice. American 
decisions cannot be reached with the prompt efficiency shown by Molotov 
and Ribbentrop on the Nazi-Soviet Pact. Neither the President nor 
the State Department can draw you a cheque. The individual citizen, 
who is rarely in the pay of Wall Street or Hollywood, must call upon 
his imagination, his sense of justice, his enlightened self-interest and agree 
to tax himself in the face of a present national debt of two hundred and 
fifty billions. Not Truman, not Marshall, not even Congress, but the 
American citizen will provide the money. 

It is said that dollars in American hands mean waste (too often true) 
and imperialism ; transferred miraculously (by a legerdemain which 
avoids the responsibilities alike of loans or gifts) to Europe they spell 
social justice, a concept unknown in the United States. We have the 
word of a prominent Anglicar cicric, who, in an article reprinted here in 
Christianity and Crisis, remarked categorically that the United States 
is now socially and politically sterile; to him Socialism seemingly has 
become a second theology, and this country is not in the Apostolic 
Succession. At least he made us stop and think. That Americans so 
frequently boast of free enterprise should not blind you to the fact that 
capitalism in this country has been restricted during the past seventy-five 
years by an increasing body of economic legislation. It is not popular 
here to call the T.V.A. socialistic ; but as a successful experiment on a 
large scale in social welfare it typifies the kind of modified capitalism 
in which many of us believe. And if the Republican resurgence suggests 
counter-revolution, it has not yet swept us back to 1910. 

Recently in your columns Mr. Harold Nicolson discussed American 
materialism, which disturbs us more than it can possibly trouble him. 
To American idealism he paid the dubious compliment of calling it “ the 
missionary spirit.” I suppose that the hundreds of thousands of private 
American citizens who have for seven years sent a constant stream of 
food, clothing, medicine parcels to Europe and Asia are better called 
missionaries than saboteurs of independent Governments. Mr. Nicolson 
also had what would have been legitimate fun with the America of 
“manifest destiny ” if he had only pointed out that it was contemporary 
with the Britain of the “white man’s burden.” Both, we hope, are 
dead. For roughly a third of the 150 years of growing American pros- 
perity and power, we materialists have tried to counteract such régimes 
of flagrant greed as Grant’s and Harding’s by electing to the Presidency 
six men outstanding for social justice: Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt. I wonder what Prime 
Ministers conspicuous for social justice Mr. Nicolson would choose to 
match them. 

What began as an effort to ease Britain’s fears is turning into a 
defence for which there is no occasion. Certainly in this crisis the 
United States cannot match the courage, discipline, high heart, deep 
social concern manifest in Britain. But can you not trust us at least 
to the extent that we have always trusted you—to muddle through?— 
Yours, &c., W. B. C. Watkins. 

Laurel, Mississippi. 


BOARDING GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


S1r,—Janus in his note on the “ Council Public School” speaks of those 
“whose home conditions make it desirable that they should be at 
a boarding school rather tha. a grammar school,” and -concludes that 
for the moment Education Authorities will be wiser to continue to send 
these to existing public schools. But this distinction between a 
boarding school and a grammar school is already a false one, and 
surely the true solution to the problem of providing boarding education 
lies in realising this. Yet it is not realised ; for The Times Educational 
Supplement pointed out only a few days ago the strange anomaly that 
while Lincoln Grammar School, where the fees are presumably not much 
more than £80 a year, could scarcely fill its boarding-house, Middlesex 
County Council were spending £210 a year each on a number of boys 
who were being sent to Mill Hill. 

‘Many grammar schools other than Lincoln have boarding-houses—not 
mere hostels—already. That of which I have the honour to be head- 
master has two, and expects in a few years’ time to have roughly equal 
numbers of boarders and day-boys—150 of each—and to give them an 
education equal in all essentials to that of the existing public schools. In 
every way the child of poorer parents who comes to us as a boarder is 
more at home and is getting more nearly the form of education which 
he would get at his local grammar school than if he were one of a lucky 
minority whom his L.E.A. had decided to send to Eton. And three such 
boys can be given a boarding education here at the cost of sending one 
to an “existing public school.” I suggest therefore that from the 
Education Authority’s point of view the right solution lies in the support 
of a chain of boarding grammar schools all over the country and not in 
sending a favoured few at disproportionate cost to independent schools. 
Such a policy would also do something to counteract the widening of 
the social cleavage between aided and independent schools which 
has been one of the unexpected results of the 1944 Act. All that would 
be required in the first instance would be free trade in pupils between 
counties, so that Middlesex children could fill the vacancies at Lincoln 
and boys from Yorkshire come to us. As I do not wish to seem to 
advertise my own wares I will ask your permission to sign myself 
merely, HEADMASTER. 


JAPANESE EMPEROR-WORSHIP 


Sir,—Mr. Russell Greenwood’s article on Japan is certainly timely and 
of great interest. I feel that those who have attempted to study the 
Japanese mind since the surrender will in general agree with his judge- 
ments. But I do not think that he has paid enough attention to the 
Japanese attitude to the Emperor, contenting himself with saying that 
“on a national scale Shintoism has thus been found lacking, though in 
the family it remains the medium for showing respect to ancestors.” 
My own experience would indicate that the majority of the Japanese 
have an undiminished reverence for the Emperor, and I feel that his 
recent provincial tours have won him a new respect, not as a constitu- 
tional monarch, but as a divine figure deigning to mingle with his 
people. There is, it is true, a small but prominent minority among the 
Communists who have attacked the Emperor’s position. But their 
influence is not great, and their attacks have lost much of the virulence 
of the early days of the Occupation. The few liberal-minded Japanese 
I met considered that the Emperor would never be regarded as a con- 
stitutional monarch by the people, but would continue, at any rate in 
their hearts, to be surrounded with a religious aura. His retention has 
been regarded by many Japanese and foreign observers as a measure in 
the interests of stability, but not of long-term democratic reconstruc- 
tion.—Yours faithfully, R. H. ELLIncwortu. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


DEMOLITION IN GERMANY 


S1r,—My wife and I have just returned from a visit to Germany. One 
of the most tragic of the impressions and memories which we shall carry 
back to our Australian home is the ominous sound of the explosions as 
we lay in bed at night in Berlin. The policy of getting rid of buildings 
regardless of the needs of the many thousands of people still seeking 
shelter, or actually rendered homeless by these acts of ruthless destruction, 
appears to be in full swing. At Liibeck I was appalled to hear that the 
Control Commission had ordered eighteen public air-raid shelters to be 
prepared for blowing up, regardless of the fact that they had been 
rendered useless for war-time purposes by the cutting of windows and 
other openings. When similar concrete shelters were blown up at Kiel, 
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though they were mainly in parts of the town already destroyed, 
considerable damage was caused to buildings outside these areas. The 
Liibeck shelters are in the most thickly populated parts of the town. 
Their destruction would mean the loss not only of the 16,700 square yards 
of living-room which they provide, but a similar loss of at least 65,000 
square yards from the effect of the blast in adjacent areas. No account 
appears to be taken of the terrific housing problem, which becomes more 
and more insoluble as a stream of refugees from Eastern Germany con- 
tinues to pour into this old Hanseatic town. No less than 37,000 are 
already obliged to live in wretched camps; it is not uncommon for 
thirty men, women and children to share a room, and there is even no 
wood available to put up partitions. Protests by the Churches as to the 
effects on morality pass unheeded. 

Other deplorable consequences of the explosions would arise from the 
vast mass of débris bringing traffic and economic life to a halt, the more 
so as bridges would be broken down. An important hospital is also 
in the danger zone. Worse still—at least from the permanent and his- 
torical aspect-—the twelfth-century cathedral and the thirteenth-century 
Marienkirche (one of the finest examples of Gothic brick architecture), 
both already badly damaged and shaken, can hardly survive. Two other 
churches would share their fate. We ask ourselves with surprise: Can it 
really be with the consent of British democracy that official policy in this 
(and unfortunately in a number of other ways) rejects humane considera- 
tions and takes no account of the disastrous political consequences?— 
Yours, &c., E. J. Bryce. 

Stanhope Court Hotel, Stanhope Gardens, S.W.7. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL AND EUROPE 


Sir,—Mr. Colin Mann’s letter in your issue of November 7th contained 
one particularly important sentence: “The British Council has more 
valuable work to do than ever before... .” Wherever I went during a 
recent visit to Western Europe I found profound regrets at the dis- 
appearance of our tourists, partly for financial, and partly for what one 
might call “ ambassadorial” reasons. The general opinion was that it is 
now up to those bodies which represent Great Britain to send more films, 
more books, more periodicals, more concert parties, more orchestras, 
more theatre companies and so on than ever before.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, E. RAwpon SMITH 
6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 


Sir,—Mr. Borthwick’s interpretation of the attitude of “the founders of 
the present establishment” towards episcopacy is not supported by the 
history of the Church of England during the great formative period which 
culminates in the Act of Uniformity of 1662. Signs that episcopacy was 
regarded not merely as a “decent and legal way of Church government,” 
but as of theological significance, are seen in the care taken to preserve 
the Apostolic Succession at the consecration of Archbishop Parker, in 
the form provided in the Prayer Book for the consecration of bishops and 
in the Canons of 1604 excommunicating those who held that form to be 
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“repugnant to the word of God.” These official acts are confirmed by 
the writings of the seventeenth-century divines, of whom many who 
gloried in the name of Protestant were convinced Episcopalians, If any- 
one is in doubt as to the stress laid on the apostolic origin and authority 
of episcopacy at this time, he has only to consult Mr. J. W. Allen’s book. 
English Political Thoughts: 1603-1660. Anglican belief in episcopacy 
was fortified by the witness of those bishops, who, at the risk of fines 
and imprisonment, continued to ordain priests under the Commonwealth, 
At the Restoration, the Savoy Conference rejected the claim of the 
Presbyterians to a place in the national Church, and Convocation refused 
to make changes in the Prayer Book demanded by non-episcopalians, 
Thus the Act of Uniformity was no isolated fiat of the Government, such 
as Mr. Borthwick implies, but the ratification by the laity of the decisions 
of the clergy with regard to the order and worship of the Church of 
England. 

The suggestion that episcopal ordination only became essential in 1662 
elevates into a principle a few cases of irregularity and a deliberate toler- 
ance towards members of foreign churches, endorsed in 1662 by their 
exemption from the penalties of the Act. Episcopal ordination had long 
been the rule for all clergy holding a cure of souls, The Act of Uniformity 
made it obligatory also for heads of colleges, tutors, schoolmasters and 
all who held any kind of office in the Church. Owing to the foundations 
laid in the seventeenth century, Anglicans today, whatever their school 
of thought, unite in their adherence to the fourfold basis of their Church— 
Bible, Creeds, Sacraments, Apostolic Ministry. Should a bishop be pre- 
pared to turn “a Nelson eye” towards such an experiment as Mr. Borth- 
wick favours, the protests of parishioners bred in the Anglican tradition 
would at once force it upon his attention.—Yours faithfully, 

40 St. Margaret’s Road, Oxford. Ceciita M. Apy. 


“ ANNA LUCASTA” 


Sirn,—Mr. Peter Fleming, in his review of the play Anna Lucasta, now 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, writes: “It is acted entirely by negroes, but 
there seems to be no particular reason for this, since the theme is not a 
racial one.” Perhaps I can explain the reason. The American Negro 
Theatre has art as its main preoccupation, not the voicing of racial 


grievances. Surely negroes are not confined to plays with a racial theme. - 


—I am, yours truly, HuGu GIBson. 


R.A.F., Wroughton, Swindon. 


HYMNS AND THE PEOPLE 


Str,—Sir Norman Birkett’s reference in a recent Spectator to Isaac Watts’ 
hymn “O God, Our Help in Ages Past” seems to present an oppor- 
tunity to express my long-felt regret at the changing of the penultimate 
line from the original, “ Be Thou our guard while life shall last ” to the 
very much less fine, “Be Thou our guard while troubles last.” This 
petition was clearly not intended by the author to be confined solely to 
times of crisis, and its subsequent alteration has always struck me not 
merely as being an alteration very much for the worse but also as being 
entirely unnecessary.—Yours faithfully, J. P. Barpstey. 


The Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 1. 


Sir,—Mr. Koch is mistaken about the tune “ Calcutta.” Bishop Heber 
is not responsible for it. His own suggestion for a tune was one which 
can be found in Vol. II of the Musical Miscellany, 1729, p. 94, entitled 
“ The Faithful Maid,” to the words “”Twas when the seas were roaring.” 
The tune “Calcutta” criginated from a “Melologue upon National 
Airs” produced at a concert arranged by George Moore in 1811 at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin. There it is referred to as a Greek aif. 
I believe the Jrish Hymnal first changed the metre to fit Heber’s hymna, 
and about 1874 Church Hymns gave it a new sixth line lifted from 
“ Aurelia.” Anyhow, proof is entirely lacking that the Bishop himself 
adapted the melody ; certainly he didn’t compose it!—Yours truly, 
The Vicarage, Deddington, Oxford. Maurice Frost. 


S1r,—What peculiar interest could the Welsh section of a Rugby Inter- 
national crowd have in “ Abide With Me”? On such occasions Welshmen 
sing “Land of Our Fathers.” Surely Sir Norman Birkett has confused 
Twickenham on Welsh International Day with Wembley on Cup Final 
Day.—Yours, &c., W. R. CUNNINGHAM. 


The University, Glasgow, W.2. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
A Friend of Cecil Rhodes 


Flora Shaw. By E. Moberley Bell. (Constable. 15s.) 


Tue name of Flora Shaw, whose life covered the years from 1852 
to 1929, is probably remembered today by few but the oldest. Some 
of them will recall it in connection with the reform movement in 
Johannesburg which preceded the Jameson Raid of 1896 and with 
the House of Commons Committee enquiry which followed that 
unhappy adventure. Some will remember her as the wife, from 1902 
till her death, of the great African administrator, the late Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Lord) Lugard. But her name has never been a household 
word ; for she was a great lady of the later Victorian period when 
the arts of publicity, especially among ladies, were not practised, 
and a great journalist in days when journalism was strictly anony- 
mous. It is well then that we should now be given this vivid 
account of a very remarkable character. 

In early youth she was brought into contact with such men as 
Ruskin, Meredith and Robert Louis Stevenson, worked hard among 
the very poor in the East End of London and projected a history 
of England. Her studies for this purpose inspired her with enthusi- 
asm for the possibilities of the British Empire ; and she became 
convinced that in emigration to the Colonies lay the key to the 
problems alike of their development <nd of poverty and overcrowding 
in the English cities. Thus she was remembered among the 
Imperialists of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, a 
period when the term “Imperialism” had not become vulgarised 
and degraded as it is today, and ardent young spirits could believe 
in the Empire’s great civilising mission. It is at this point that 
the real interest of Flora Shaw’s career begiris with a trip to Gibraltar 
in 1886, whence: she was commissioned to write letters to The Pall 
Mall Gazette, then under Rhodes’s friend, W. T. Stead. At Gibraltar 
she met Zebehr Pasha, an exile from Egypt, and her letters on his 
case to The Pall Mall Gazette and to The Contemporary Review 
in 1887 may well have influenced his release and return to his 
native land. 

This was to lead to her visiting Egypt in December, 1888, as 
the accredited correspondent both of The Pall Mall Gazette and 
of The Manchester Guardian under C. P. Scott, and to her meeting 
in Cairo and making friends with Moberley Bell of The Times, a 
most important event in the life of Flora Shaw. That friendship 
was to be lasting. Through him, after he had become assistant 
manager of The Times in 1890, she was to become a regular writer 
for The Times, and in due course to be in effect its colonial editor. 
For The Times in 1892 she visited South Africa, where Rhodes, 
nearing the zenith of his fame, inspired her with his belief in the 
fqderation of the South African states ; in 1893 Australia and Canada. 
Her letters from all these sources won even more golden opinions 
for her in Printing House Square ; and so it befell that when the 
1895-6 crisis in South African affairs occurred she was at the centre 
of things, in intimate confidential communication with Rhodes at 
Cape Town, with the Reformers in Johannesburg and with the 
Colonial Office under Mr. Chamberlain. 

The account given of her evidence before the Raid Enquiry Com- 
mittee in 1897 is perhaps the most striking thing in the book. 
Flora Shaw’s position was that, like Rhodes, she knew all about 
the projected insurrection in Johannesburg, and hoped for its early 
outbreak and success (though she did not know how far Rhodes had 
gone in fostering it and in smuggling arms across the frontier for 
the purpose of it), but that she had known nothing in advance about 
the Raid which she altogether condemned. (She did indeed con- 
demn it with a severity which might have been somewhat mitigated 
if she had had more intimate knowledge of Jameson’s mind and 
motives than she seems to have had.) The attitude of the Colonial 
Office she believed to have been much the same as hers; and she 
explained a private telegram of her own to Rhodes telling him that 
she had “ special reason to believe” that Mr. Chamberlain “ wishes 
you should do it” (i.e., that the insurrection should take place) 
“immediately ” as having been based on her own judgement rein- 
forced by the casual remark -of an Under Secretary who had said 
to her: “If they are going to rise, it is to be hoped they will do 
it soon.” Thus there was nothing in her evidence to gratify the 
desires of some members of the committee who were anxious to 
implicate Mr. Chamberlain himself in these “old unhappy, far-off 
things” ; and from the position which she tqok up “neither the 





thunder of Harcourt nor the sneering implications of Labouchére * 
could move her.” 

After this, the remainder of Flora Shaw’s journalistic career is 
something of an anti-climax; though we are given an arresting 
account of a visit of hers to the Klondyke in 1898, which suggests 
something from Bret Harte and something from Hollywood, and 
leaves us wondering at her powers of physical endurance not less 
than at her capacity as a writer. Thence the time moves swiftly 
on. to her marriage with Sir F. Lugard in 1902. After that her life 
becomes subordinated to that of her famous husband, whom she 
tended with the same devotion as, for all the calls on her time and 
energies, she never failed to give to all who had need of it. from 
her own sisters to the hapless Belgian refugees of 1914. 

It is very fitting that this most interesting biography should be 
from the pen of Miss Moberley Bell. It is written in a pleasant 
and easy style. Certainly it is heroine-worship ; and a doubt may 
occasionaliy arise whether any human character can ever have been 
quite so perfect as Flora Shaw’s is throughout represented as having 
been. But if that be a defect, it is one which can be very easily 
forgiven to a daughter writing of one who owed to her father so 
much that was so abundantly repaid. DouGat O. MALCOLM. 


A Keynesian Protest 
Are These Hardships Necessary? By Roy Harrod. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 5s:) 

“Mr. Harrop says No!” That sentence, which appears on the 
dust jacket of this little book, answers the question posed in its 
title. It must be one of the shortest and most informative sentences 
ever to appear in a publisher’s blurb. Right down to the exclama- 
tion mark it gives an accurate impression of the sort of book this 
is—clear, hopeful and vehement. ‘Starting with the Prime Minister’s 
statement, “ Maybe the Government has tried to do too much,” 
which was undoubtedly Mr. Attlee’s most pregnant remark to date, 
Mr. Harrod proceeds to bring out the full implications .of that 
disastrous attempt. He shows how it expresses itself in a large 
adverse balance of trade and in an excess of total demand over total 
supply within the domestic economy. He shows how in the autumn 
of 1946, when the adverse trade balance was well on the way to 
being wiped out, when drawings on the American and Canadian 
loans were being kept within reasonable bounds, when the Budget 
deficit was falling and when savings were running at the same rate 
as net capital outlay—at that crucial moment vast plans of capital 
expansion began to get under way. And before long any chance 
of achieving equilibrium between demand and supply had com- 
pletely disappeared. It is Mr. Harrod’s contention that this need 
never have happened, and that provided that sufficiently drastic cuts 
are made in the capital programmes the cuts in consumption which 
it has inevitably brought about can be halted. 

There is nothing very new in this argument. Nor is it Mr. 
Harrod’s main claim to distinction that he saw what was happening 
earlier than most people. Most economists saw it and many of them 
said it. There was no reason why they should not. If it cannot 
be claimed that every schoo:boy knew what was wrong, that is only 
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because most schoolboys are not taught elementary economics. 
Certainly everyone who had grasped some of the simpler relation- 
ships of supply and demand could begin to see the trouble. But 
the fact remains that nobody yet has expressed it more clearly and 
convincingly than Mr. Harrod in this book. Writing quickly and 
out of the fullness of his knowledge and conviction (he wrote the 
book in ten days and an enterprising publisher got it out in under 
ten weeks), keeping his argument in the real terms of goods and 
services demanded and supplied, and using the Keynesian apparatus 
more brilliant'y and more sympathetically than it has ever been 
used before, Mr. Harrod has produced a minor masterpiece of 
popular exposition. Very few books on economics sweep along at 
such a pace and drive home their conclusions with such vigour. 
Events have no doubt helped to make the points. The expedient 
of cutting capital expenditure which Mr. Harrod advocates has been 
adopted by Sir Stafford Cripps, though the cut so far only amounts 
to £200,000,000 as against the £500,000,000 suggested in this book. 
Common sense also helped, for Mr. Harrod’s main thesis is essen- 
tially just common sense. But it is common sense superlatively well 
expressed. 

There are faults in the book, of course. There are the recognisable 
signs of haste in unchecked figures, over-protested arguments and 
a flagging of both style and argument towards the end. Sometimes 
a theme is expressed in a roundabout way because there was no 
time to condense it. Throughout counter-arguments are ignored, 
and the reader must remember them for himself if he is to arrive 
at the truth between the extremes. For instance, the long-term 
dangers of under-capitalisation never get a look-in beside Mr. 
Harrod’s preoccupation with the short-term illogicality of over- 
capitalisation. But he is clearly as much aware of these faults as 
is any reader. He thought that it was best to forget them and 
concentrate on publishing the book quickly, and he was quite right. 
There are times when Mr. Harrod strikes the authentic note of 
Lord Keynes’s own polemical writings—a note of cold indignation 
at stupidity, and particularly at wasteful stupidity. There are other 
times when his enthusiasm spills over into protest for protest’s 
sake and he tends to out-Harrod Harrod. But there is never a dull 
moment in this exhilarating five shillings’ worth of private enter- 
prise. WALTER TAPLIN. 


Guide-book Through History 


Western Political Thought. By John Bowle. (Cape. 21s.) 


Tue author of this book suggests that it should be regarded, not 
primarily as a work of scholarship, but as a guide-book through 
the history of Western European political thought for the uninitiated, 
and that his distinctive character as a guide is that he has his 
eye on “the social background which conditions thought.” There 
is, of course, no one kind of guide whose merits are so great that 
he should be taken as the model of all guides. The instructive, 
the reflective, the imaginative, the formal and the chatty, the brisk 
and the unhurried—each of these types will acquire and hold his 
following. Mr. Bowle is an informative guide, who goes for the 
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big things first—for Plato, for Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Hobbes 
—and he clearly has some appreciation of them. But often hie is 
at a loss to express that appreciation effectively, and is capable of 
filling in time with the most commonplace observations. He is not 
the sort of guide who loses his own way (that requires genius), and 
he does not often allow himself to dart off down an obscure alley. 
He can instruct, but he does not infect either with enthusiasm or 
with doubt. He sometimes shocks his audience, but never surprises 
them. What he piants in the mind is too often something ready- 
made, not a seed capable of growth. Indeed, if the truth is told, 
he is not a guide likely to charm or inspire his following into for- 
getting that it is lunch-time, or even to prevent some of them 
slipping out of the party for a quick drink. 

In his broad idea of the course of European political thought, 
Mr. Bowle seems to give in without much of a struggle to all the 
old, crude periods and categories into which it has been cut up 
and parcelled out. No book which covers the ground from the 
Neolithic to the Industrial Revolution can be expected to give much 
of an impression of the subtle mediation of the changes which 
compose the story, but to have had a less naive acceptance of the 
crudities of the outline of history would have been a refreshment, 
which indeed is rather more easily provided in a history of ideas 
than in a history of institutions. But while it is disappointing to 
find oneself back again with ‘nothing more subtle than Antiquity, 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Age of Reason, &c., in a book 
on the history of ideas, it is also disconcerting to be offered, in detail, 
a history whose categories are so little touched with criticism and so 
little representative of the real quality of ideas. This history seems 
to be constructed round a sort of fixed skeleton of constants, them- 
selves immune from change. The “ European mind ” is something to 
which this history happens. “Hellenic objectivity” makes its 
periodic appearances. Something cal.ed “ science” or “ the scientific 
attitude ” emerges, disappears and re-emerges at irregular intervals,- 
but itself suffers no detectable change; the immense differences 
between Greek and modern science are passed on unrecognised. 

These, however, are defects of detail, most of them merely missed 
opportunities ; a more serious fault in the book is its curiously 
“unhistorical” attitude. In a work of this sort it is, perhaps, per- 
missible to write of “the main stream of European civilisation,” 
but not, I think, to write of it as being turned on and off as if 
by a celestial controller. And the point of view from which the 
Greek city and the Middle Ages appear as “ failures,” from which 
the seventeenth century may be seen as (in some respects) a “ retro- 
gression,” from which Montesquieu and Rousseau can be regarded 
as “lucky to be born” at the time when they were born, is more 
of a political or a moral than an historical point of view. And it is 
unfortunate that so much of what Mr. Bowle says of the writings 
of the political thinkers is overshadowed by this unhistorical attitude. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


Henry James and the Critics 


The Question of Henry James. Essays, edited by F. W. Dupee. 
(Wingate. 18s.) 


IF ever there was a case of a novelist maturing late, with a highly con- 
scious deliberation, it was Henry James. At the age of twenty-eight 
he published his first novel ; but Roderick Hudison came five years 
later, and, though The American closely followed this, he was thirty- 
six when Daisy Miller was published in 1879. Yet in the first piece 
(which is a review of James’s work up to that date) in this volume of 
twenty-six essays, T. W. Higgens takes the author to task for the 
“ haste in literary workmanship which is one of Mr. James’s besetting 
sins ” and for his “ extreme rapidity of production”! One wonders 
what Henry James must have thought of this ludicrous statement, and 
whether the patronising reviewer had heard of Balzac. 

In a volume of this sort the chief interest is to see, over half 
a century, where the eminent poets, critics and novelists who 
all contribute essays on James agree or fail to agree among them- 
selves. When James wrote the enigmatic short story The Figure m 
the Carpet one wonders how conscious he was of having set off a 
literary hare, for most critics have, at one time or another, rushed 
after it. In the book under review four critics—Joseph Beach, Stuatt 
Sherman, R. P. Blackmur and Van Wyck Brooks—all try to solve 
that perennial riddle, that “ little trick of mine,” which James made 
the novelist Hugh Verecker so insistent upon. 

What was that “little trick” which went from book to book? 
Henry James never put it into so many words ; with an ironic gesture 
he left it to the critics, and they, according to the degree of theif 
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For Your Christmas Book-list 
MARLBOROUGH Winston Churchill 


The four volumes of Marlborough are here completely 
re-set in two Books, without abridgement and with all 
maps and plans retained. 50s. net the set 
Bound in quarter leather, 4} guineas net the set 


BRITISH DRAMA Allardyce Nicoll 
Professor Nicoll is the pre-eminent historian of the 
drama in our day, and this revised edition of a famous 
work brings his dissertations on the subject up to 
date. 12s. 6d. net 


AN HISTORICAL & POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF EUROPE N. J. G. Pounds 
A close and perceptive study of the interwoven factors 
in the evolution of Europe. History, geography and 
economics are shown as three tributaries to the main 
flow. 25s. net 


* 


For the younger readers we recommend Rabbit Hill 
by Robert Lawson which won the John Newbery Medal 
for its outstanding merit (10s. 6d. net). Then, too, 
there is Mr. Popplecorn and Four Little Hens (5s. net) by 
Margaret Musson, illustrated throughout in colour by 
Kathleen Burrell. 5s. net 





FREDERICK 


——— GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD 2 





Books for Christmas 


These new books or new editions are now in stock or about 
to be published. The list is for those who shop early to 
secure the books they really want. 





Humour 
a 


TIDEWAY TACTICS L. M. Bates 


Tales of the Thames, which, as A. P. Herbert says in his preface, have 
more than a smack of W. W. Jacobs. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS C. R. Benstead 


A Profound Study of a Cherished Institution by the author of A/ma 
Mater, Steady, Boys, Steady, etc. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


THE PALE ARTIST Norman Mansbridge 


The well-known Punch artist has here described as well as illustrated 
the secret life of the professional artist. Illustrated 65, 


DON’T DO IT Jane Hope 
A hilarious guide to the teaching profession and its pitfalls by one 
who has suffered in the cause of education. Illustrated 5s. 


Juvenile 
JOHN AND MARY DETECTIVES 


JOHN AND MARY ABROAD Grace James 


New editions of these two titles in the celebrated John and Mary series 
are now ready. Iilustrated Each 7s. 6d. 


AN ABBEY CHAMPION Elsie Oxenham 


A new Elsie Oxenham school story for girls. Illustrated 65. 


TRAILER TRIO Emma A. Jacobs 


An exciting tale of a thousand-mile car trek by three youngsters, 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


MULLER 








To be published 17 November 


JEAN FOUQUET 


AND HIS TIME 
By Paul Wescher 


NINETY-FIVE SUPERB REPRODUCTIONS, of which six are 
in colour, make this book a unique gallery of Fouquet’s art. They 
include representative works by some of his contemporaries. 


PAUL WESCHER’S MONOGRAPH shows Fouquet as the centre 
of a great school of art against the background of 1 sth-century 
France—the France of Louis XI and Francois Villon, 


Demy 4to. 425. 





Also the Third Impression of 


GEORGIAN LONDON 
By John Summerson 


“One of the finest books I have read for a long time.’’— 
Elizabeth Bowen. 


Demy 8yo, Illustrated, 215. 


PLEIADES BOOKS 




















KITCHEN HELP 


Hotels and canteens supplied with Calgonite for their dishwashing 
machines are assured of reliable help in the kitchen. Calgonite 
contains Calgon which dissolves lime scum and makes a clean 
and simple job of washing up, especially when the water is hard. 


ALBRIGHT & Wilson 
q GUENIENS 


CALGON (Sodium Metaphosphate) - CALGONITE oevu 
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perception and penetration, each came to a different conclusion. It 
was, of course, what James intended as he more or less confesses 
in his preface to The Lesson of the Master. “ Nothing would induce 
me to come to close quarters with you on the correspondences of this 
anecdote,” he declares. But later in the preface one discovers the 
reason of, if not the secret for, Hugh Verecker’s little puzzle. James, 
as he infers, was really criticising the dimmed and inadequate percep- 
tion of the criticism of his day—“ its curiosity never emerging from 
the limp state ”"—which he found to be incapable of digging deeper 
than the surface. And just as the unhappy reviewer in the story 
was puzzled so were the critics of James. Stuart P. Sherman, for 
instance, in his long essay, says bluntly that the “ secret ” was beauty. 

Other critics in this book do not strive after the James secret, but 
content themselves with more general, and personal, reactions to his 
work. T. S. Eliot says: “The point is that James is positively a 
continuator of the New England genius,” and, “ What matters least 
of all is his place in such a Lord Mayor’s show as Mr. Chesterton’s 
procession of Victorian literature.” André Gide, on the other hand, 
laments that in James’ work “all the weight of the flesh is absent, 
and all the shaggy, tangled undergrowth, all the wild darkness.” 
Edmund Wilson puts a cold finger on James’ sexual inhibitions and 
produces from the stories—particularly The Turn of the Screw—a 
weight of highly dubious evidence to support it. But at the end of 
it all what seems to be missing is James himself, though in his essay 
Henry James and Stephen Crane, Thomas Beer gives a revealing 
anecdote of James’ meeting with Stephen Crane at _ the 
house of a friend. When James arrived a certain Madame 
Zipango—rather drunk—was imitating Yvette Guilbert for the 
benefit of her lover and friends. “The correct and the incorrect 
swam together in a frightful collision. Crane withdrew the elderly 
novelist to a corner and talked style until the fantastic woman poured 
champagne in the top hat of Henry James.” 

Not that he didn’t himself have a great deal of ironic wit, for 
again and again one comes across flashes in his work that are funnier 
than the pages of The New Yorker. Such flashes abound in 
his collected prefaces (New York edition). Collectors of his ironic 
method will find a classic example in The Yellow Book story The 
Death of a Lion, a delightful passage dealing with the identity of a 
successful women novelist. Bewildered at certain disclosures the 
narrator says: 

“*Ts this Miss Forbes a gentleman? . . . I mean is she a man?’ 
*The wife ?’—Mr. Morrow, for a moment, was as confused as 
myself. But when I explained that I alluded to Dora Forbes in 
person he informed me, with visible amusement at my being so 
out of it, that this was the ‘pen name’ of an indubitable male— 
he had a big red moustache.” 

What emerges from these essays is that James was the forerunner 
of a method which, in literature, is a comparatively new phenomenon 
—the search after the human consciousness of life. Like James Joyce 
and Proust he broke open the terrible white tombs of the 
subconscious. Who had done it before? Plato might have ; 
Shakespeare was near at times; Meredith trembled on the 
brink. Other novelists—Fielding, the Brontés, to mention a few— 
were concerned with the human heart. Smollett had his mysticism ; 
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18s. net 


Like his famous Memoirs of a British Agent, 
this new book tells of personal human experiences 
in the midst of great events. 
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Jane Austen her polite manners ; George Eliot her morality ; but it 
was James who found the world of consciousness. Hence his 
blistering remarks about other writers. Edmund Wilson says that 
James found Tolstoy “all over the shop . . . failing to exercise the 
principle of selection.” He found D’Annunzio “a dismal failure,” 
and Madame Bovary he thought was no more than “ the petty 
miseries of a little bourgeois in a provincial town”! 
Rosin Kine. 


Handbook to Tyranny 


From Luther to Hitler: The History of Nazi-Fascist Philosophy, 

By William Montgomery McGovern. (Harrap. 2ls.) 
PROFESSOR MCGOVERN’S book was written before the war in order 
to provide a philosophical pedigree for Fascism and National 
Socialism, in Anglo-Saxon eyes the illegitimate children of political 
science ; by tracing their descent he wished to discover their “ real 
meaning.” One feels at an unfair advantage in criticising his book 
now that Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany have been so com- 
pletely unmasked ; but on the whole Professor McGovern bears the 
tests of their defeat very well. His main achievement is to remind 
the English-speaking world how early in the nineteenth century the 
enemies of rationalism and legalism were vociferous on the Continent 
and even in English literary circles, and further, to remind us that 
Darwinism and other conceptions, which were rationalistically inter- 
preted among ourselves, were understood differently elsewhere. How 
profoundly shocked Bagehot and Graham Wallas would have been 
to think that their approach to political science might be distorted to 
serve the purposes of tyrants! 

Professor McGovern does not provide Mussolini with much Italian 
ancestry ; in the peninsula he finds no outstanding figure upon whom 
the responsibility can be placed except Mazzini. He, too, would have 
been horrified to have the monstrosity of Fascism laid at his door, 
but undoubtedly he was partly to blame for it. Professor McGovern 
rightly points out that Hegel had many Italian followers, more par- 
ticularly on account of the Neapolitan tradition in philosophy. But 
I venture to think Professor McGovern a little misleading in his 
formulation here. In the second half of the nineteenth century the 
spirit of Italy was at least as rationalistic as that of Britain, and one 
wonders whether, without Nietzsche and Sorel, D’Annunzio would 
have been enough to transform the atmosphere as he did. (It is 
strange that, in a study which does justice to the political influence 
of Carlyle, D’Annunzio should not be mentioned.) Though Pareto 
cannot be ignored and possibly Mosca should not be, Mussolini was 
probably influenced more by Georges Sorel than by anyone else, 
for Sorel gave him Nietzsche set in the Marxist frame with which 
his Socialist youth had made him familiar. There is no reason to 
suppose that Hitler ever read Sorel, but how delighted he, too, would 
have been by that Rousseau-Nietzsche sentence in the Réflexions 
sur la Violence about the virtue of “un coup de couteau donné par 
un homme honnéte en ses moeurs, mais tiolent”! As Professor 
McGovern cogently points out, the final definition of Fascism by 
Mussolini and Gentile was markedly Hegelian, while National 
Socialism, though it devoured the Hegelian conception of freedom 
with relish, was fundamentally anti-Hegelian in adopting the doctrine 
of racialism ; roughly speaking the latter laid down that the body 
made the soul while it was the essence of Hegelianism to hold that 
“it is the soul (or Geist) which creates and shapes the body.” 

If it is difficult to feel convinced that Fascism was of predominantly 
Italian descent, Professor McGovern’s book reminds one of National 
Socialism’s long line of purely German ancestry. If, like Mazzini, 
Kant and Hegel may be exonerated as only semi-responsible, not so 
Fichte, Treitschke and Nietzsche, par excellence “les clercs” whom 
Benda indicted for the betrayal of their moral heritage. The 
diatribes addressed by Hitler to his military chiefs, and notably the 
two delivered at the Obersalzberg on August 22nd, 1939, are 
incredibly Nietzschean in their claim that the will to power must be 
asserted now while two supermen, Hitler and Mussolini, are in their 
prime and ready to destroy their weakling opponents. “Be brutal, 
close your hearts to pity,” cried this Zarathustra from provincial 
Austria to the chiefs of the Reichswehr. 


Yet Nietzsche neither loved Germans nor hated Jews. More 


than of any philosopher Hitler was (as Professor McGovern under- 
stands very well) the child of his own Austrian Kleinbiirgertum, full 
of resentments towards the growing non-German elements in 0 
Austria-Hungary. Many of his very phrases were used by chauvimist 
Germans in the racial conflicts of 1848 and again by the Austrian 
Pan-Germans in the eighties and nineties of the last century. Ifa 
philosopher parent must be found for them he is Fichte. 
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critical.”” Glasgow Evening News. 
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CROSS AND ALTAR 


The Rev. Professor H. MAURICE RELTON, D.D. 


Fellow and Professor of Theology in King’s College and Professor of Biblical and Historical 
Theology in the University of London, Vicar of All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Knightsbridge. 


FOREWORD BY CANON E, S. ABBOT, Dean of King’s College 


This brilliant and original exposition of the meaning and function of the Church and 
the sacraments in relation to the Atonement, and these in turn to the Christian Life in the 
World, is written in a clear, concise and non-technical language. 

Its originality will be found in the synthesis of many ideas culled from diverse sources ; 
the result being an ever-deepening conviction that in the Cross and Altar lies the Key through 
experience to a firmer grasp of the Christian Way of Salvation. Publication November 8s. 6d. net, 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, has written 
this most learned and admirable survey of the whole field of religious experiences and apart 
from being of great interest to the-average reader on the Philosophy of religion it is essentially 
a book for students of Theology and students of Philosophy, reading for degrees or diplomas. 
It will be found to supersede the present text-books becayse of its comprehensiveness. 

Demy 8vo. 2Is. net 


THEY SHINE LIKE STARS 


A STORY OF THE GREAT CHURCH REVIVAL 
Rev. DESMOND MORSE-BOYCOTT 


Author of “‘ Great Crimes of the Bible,” “ Ten Years in a London Slum,” etc. 


The Centenary of the historic Secession of John Newman from the Anglican Church to 
the Church of Rome, in the autumn of 1845, has léd the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott (Founder 
and Principal of the Sanous, St. Mary-of-All-the-Angels School) to write a history of the 
Anglo-Catholic Movement which must be in many ways unique. Whilst in the fullest sense 
a history of the Movement, it contains such a wealth of biographical matter as to make it 
thrillingly attractive to the ordinary reader not particularly interested in ee 
per se. 8. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD., 


ss PONT STREET, S.W.1 























Introductions to Science 
What the critics think of this Series 


“A high standard is set by a new series, the Sigma Introductions 
to Science.... The authors not only know their subjects, but 
how to make them intelligible to the layman without sacrifice 
of accuracy.’’"—The Observer 
“The best thing in their line which has yet come along. Crisp, 
vivid and thrilling.”"—Dr. Stephen Taylor, M.P. in Tribune 
“Can be commended to anyone interested in the broad issues 
involved, and should find a place in public and school libraries. 
—Science Progress 
“Can be recommended for secondary school libraries and should 
be particularly useful in connection with the courses in general 
science which most grammar schools now provide.” 

—Times Educational Supplement 
























Latest Volumes 


K. Mendelssohn, M.A., Ph.D. 
WHAT IS ATOMIC ENERGY? 
E. S. Duthie, M.B., Ph.D. 
MOLECULES AGAINST MICROBES 
Trevor I. Williams, D.Phil., B.Se. 
DRUGS FROM PLANTS 


Each Volume 6s. net. Full list on application to 
SIGMA BOOKS LTD., 7, JOHN STREET, W.C.! 











AT LAST! 


A FIRST-CLASS CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 


A good quality magazine for boys and girls, with stories, 

articles and illustrations by leading authors and artists 
of the day, has long seemed to be one of the most impor- 
tant enterprises on which a publisher could embark. 
After years of planning, the first issue of COLLINS 
MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS will appear in January, 
1948. To avoid possible disappointment, please place 
an order with your bookseller NOW. A subscription 
costs 19s 6d for 12 monthly issues post-free and will 
make an ideal present for any boy or girl. 


Place an order NOW with your bookseller 








To (Name of Bookseller) . 
I enclose herewith cash P.O./cheque for { > - } for { . 
monthly issues to be sent post-free to :— 
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Whether the propagandistic decoration he exploited was linguistic 
or racial was immaterial to Hitler so long as he acquired more and 
more power. For this reason the new so-called science of Geopolitik, 
which coined the Lebensraum jargon, was of importance to him 
though it cut across all theories of language or race ; Professor 
McGovern makes no mention of this. Finally from 1940 to 1944 
Hitler indulged in the application of the phrases of Nietzsche about 
masters and slaves to nearly all Europe, and it was done through 
the S.S. “élite” and the concentration camps in which this same 
S.S. enslaved or “ liquidated” whomever it chose to consider unde- 
sirable. Its activities were methodically combined with biological 
experimentation upon human victims. If National Socialism had 
a “real meaning” it was this. Multiply Nietzsche by eugenics and 
the answer is mass murder ; what would Professor McGovern have 
to say to this? Perhaps he would turn back to the most delightful 
page in his book where he quotes Heine’s comparison between 
Robespierre and Kant. ELIZABETH _WISKEMANN. 


Biography Without a Hero 
Nelson. By CarolaOman. (Hodder and Stoughton. 42s.) 


It is difficult to pin down the nature of Nelson’s genius. The ability 
to win battles was the result rather than the essence of it. At the 
root lay so determined a devotion to duty that, in spite of long trial 
and the challenge of other human passions, its ardour was never 
quenched ; and, what was perhaps more important, a power upon the 
spirit of other men such as to kindle a flame in them, in the heat of 
which lay the strength to conquer. At its zenith, it “led to acts of 
heroic enterprise which tended greatly to exalt the glory of our 
nation.” 

A biography of Nelson would be a laborious but not a diffi- 
cult undertaking were it not for the necessity of portraying somehow 
this umique quality. The material, conscientiously unearthed by 
many hands in the last century and a half, is enormous ; and Miss 
Oman’s Nelson makes full use of it. Into one large volume have 
been brought together the widely scattered results of much research. 
The author’s purpose has clearly been, not to aim for single direct 
hits, but to straddle the target, content for her shots to fall all 
round. This, besides conforming with modern ideas on naval gun- 
nery, is now fashionable in biography also. Miss Oman writes of 
people and incidents so remotely connected with Nelson, and quotes 
long passages from contemporary records seemingly so irrelevant, 
that the reader fears she has lost sight of her target. A page, for 
example, is devoted to a country ball, apparently because the Nelsons 
did not attend ; another to the coronation of Napoleon. Macaulay 
said of Southey’s Life that it was an “exact hit between wind and 
water”; such a description is inapplicable to Miss Oman’s, for she 
has preferred to spread her salvos widely round the mark. 

The same lack of directness is a feature of Miss Oman’s style ; 
she avoids plain statement of fact. 

“ At 4.30, about three hours after the Admiral had been hit, his 
steward, tiptoeing in search of the Chief Surgeon with the noiseless 
speed and speaking gesture of his calling, indicated something which 
brought that officer back with him quickly. They had to touch the 


Sisters by a River 
BARBARA COMYNS 


Some sections of this book have already appeared in Lilliput 
under the title of ‘‘ A Novel Nobody Will Publish.”’ 


glad to prove Lilliput wrong in the case of a remarkable and 


We are 


bizarre book which has no parallel, we believe, in English fiction. 
The story is one of a family of five sisters, and covers various 
incidents over a period of about seventeen years. It is told with 
an entire absence of self-consciousness, the seeing eye is that of 
the child at the time, and there is no revision of style or spelling. 


8s. 6d. net. 





shoulder of his lordship’s private secr i 
cally chafing a cold al rr See Se Oe mechani 
She will go no nearer to the simple truth that Nelson died at 4.30 
So elusive and oblique an approach tends rather to mystify than 
clarify ; the author expects of her readers that they will “know their 
Nelson” well enough to accept a hint ; and, throughout, the signal 
detail is obscured by trivialities. Miss Oman is better at balls than 
at battles. Of the latter, concise narratives are replaced by general 
impressions, from which an understanding of the strategy and tactics 
involved is not to be had. Perhaps it was thought, with some justi- 
fication, that authorities on naval warfare had already explored to 
the limit the minute details and significance of the famous victories, 
for they are not considered here. In writing of Trafalgar, she gives 
not a word about the Memorandum on the Plan of Attack, the 
“Nelson Touch,” beyond a mention of its existence, no explanation 
of what it was or of its importance as the crowning document of his 
professional career 
Miss Oman has fitted a host of quoted passages, with immense 
dexterity, into her own assured and urbane prose. As a perform- 
ance it is remarkable—smooth, unhurried, unemotional. She re- 
mains aloof and poker-faced, and never interrupts. Nelson disobeys 
orders ; he commits adultery. Does she approve of one, or condemn 
the other? Nobody knows. Any adverse criticism of what is a 
very readable and elegant book would not have been justified had 
there arisen from the vast and impressive picture a glimpse of the 
real Nelson. Only momentarily, in the quotations from his letters— 
few revealed themselves more in what they wrote—and in some of 
the comments of his contemporaries does a vision of the man appear ; 
then to be lost again. What the book lacks is a downright admission 
that Nelson is justly placed upon so high a monument, that the crowds 
below are right to thunder their applause. He soared above the 
common level ; Miss Oman should have raised him up and then, 
throwing her hat into the air, joined in the huzzas. She should 
have led us in among the crowd to feel for ourselves the contagion 
of his genius. As it is, we are the distant spectators of a great his- 
torical pageant ; our view of it is excellent, but we never learn what 
all the shouting is about. G. P. Gricecs. 


Parson and Poet 


The Life of George Crabbe. By his Son, with an Introduction by 
Edmund Blunden. (The Cresset Press. 8s. 6d.) 


On finishing this book I wondered whether there ‘s any value in 
long analytical biographies, since this short life creates with the 
simp‘est means the picture of a man so vivid and complete that it 
seems as if no discoveries about Crabbe can add to it. The poet 
Crabbe is one of the strangest and most attractive figures in English 
literature, a village Leonardo, without of course Leonardo’s tre- 
mendous genius. But there is something enigmatic and patriarchal 
about the glimpses we have of him, whether he is walking the hedges 
in search of rare weeds, composing couplets as he chips out fossils 
in the Wiltshire quarries, viewing the great meteor of 1783 as he 
stands in his stirrups one hand stretched at the sky, or writing On 4 
letter of his dead wife: “ Nothing could be more sincere than this— 
and yet happiness was denied.” 

To his parishioners he was more enigmatic than patriarchal. When 
he left his parish at Muston they rang the church bells before he 
was out of the vicarage, for his natural reserve suggested a knowledge 
of primaeval secrets which belong properly to the magician. He 
always aroused hostility and suspicion in simple people until they 
were won by his quiet kindliness. “He had a passion for science— 
the science of the human mind first ; then that of nature,” says his 
son. Although there was nothing magical, his villagers were right 
in suspecting a power; the wisdom which comes from devotion to 
the exact and the absolute. The son does not try to analyse it of 
to penetrate his father’s reserve. To do so would be not to know 
him, since it was an essential part of him. As it is, we believe that we 
know exactly why he lived and wrote as he did. 

In the preface the son calls his book “this humble memoir.” 
But it is his part in it which makes it so remarkable and beautiful. 
He was a gentle and sensitive man, devoted to his father, and suffi- 
ciently like to say things a more ordinary person would have 
concealed. Referring to the deference the poet expected when 
speaking in conversation, he says: “ There was an unfair principle 
in this expectation which I could never think in harmony with the 
general modesty of his nature.” But he inherited some of his 
father’s talent as well’as his honesty. The account of Crabbe’s 
death is truly moving and the work of an artist. He writes of child- 
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ms 


Hollis & Carter 


announce for NOVEMBER 1st 


THE CRUCIAL 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR 


STALIN 


by 


Leon Trotsky 


Many documents kept secret during the war are now coming 
to light, and this book is, in a sense, one of them. It was 
ready for publication in the U.S.A. when the disaster of 
Pearl Harbour burst upon the world, and fixed decisive 
alignments in the struggle. 

Publication of history as serious as it was sensational was 
voluntarily suspended for the duration of hostilities, and the 
book was only released in the U.S.A. during the last twelve 
months, when there could be no good grounds for withholding it. 


Large Demy 25. 
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THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
E. W. BARNES 


BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM 


A reprint of this book will be issued at the end of 
November. This 
will be available early in the New 

15s. net 


is already over-subscribed, but a 
further reprint 
Year. 
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By appointment 
Suppliers of Aga Cookers to H.M. The King 


The Aga Cooker for Farmers 


NEW PRIORITIES SCHEME 


| iy view oF the great demand for 
Aga Cookers and Water Heaters, 
both in this country and abroad, 
and in accordance with “ National 
policy”, Aga Heat Limited have 
decided to inaugurate a system of 
priority deliveries. 


(1) Exports (2) Farmers (3) Doctors 


In this time of National crisis, 
when the country bitterly needs all 
the foreign exchange it can get, it is 
obvious that exports must take first 
place. The reasons why the next 
priority has been allocated to farmers 
are also simple. 


Freedom from worry :® When the 
nation is making a special effort to 
make itself more nearly self-sufficient 
in food, it is important that farmers 
should be given every facility by way 
of modern equipment. 


Just as tractors are replacing 
horses, so should the farmer’s kitchen 





be equally up to date. The Aga 
cooks more food and heats more 
water to each cwt. of fuel than any 
other appliance of any description. 
It is not, as some people seem te 
think, a luxury toy for the well-to- 
do, but a fuel-saving invention of 
national importance. Besides directly 
saving solid fuel, the Aga also relieves 
the load on gas and electricity 
undertakings: this is particularly 
important in rural areas. 


Freedom from unnecessary work : The 
Aga requires only a couple of 
minutes’ attention a day. By saving 
labour, and also by improving 
general domestic working conditions, 
the Aga enables the farmer and his 
wife to give more time and energy to 
their work as producers. 


Aga Heat Limited believe that, by 

gving first priority at home to 
armers, they are benefiting the 
country as a whole. 


AGA HEAT LTD. 
(Proprietors : Allied Ironmongers Ltd.) 
20 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON,W.1. MAY fair 6191 
The word AGA is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid. 











A DEEP DRAUGHT 
OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 





BIBLE 








“I wish that to-day our country could refresh its 
heart and mind with a deep draught of that Christian 
faith which has come down to us over two thousand 
years and has over those centuries inspired the peoples 
of Europe to fresh efforts and new hopes ”’. 

(From a speech by Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons). 


Yes, indeed, a deep draught of Christian faith is the 
crying need not only of this country and Europe, but 
of the whole world. The Bible Society sends out the 
Word of God to all men and nations that they may 
drink of the Water of Life and thirst no more. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
SOCIETY 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C,4. 
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hood, that quagmire for the author, with equal sensitivity. “Now 
and then youthful tenderness of feeling does return—especially if 
we should happen to hear some pleasing melody, even chimes of 
distant bells, a flood of early remembrances and warm affections 
flows into his mind, and we dwell on the past with the fondest 
regret ; for such scenes are never to return; yet, though painful, 
these impressions are ever mingled with delight ; we are tenacious 
of their duration and feel the better for the transient susceptibility.” 
Like his father he is the man with the sour name and the sweet 
nature. PHtiLirp TROWER. 


Fiction 
The Hunted. By Albert J. Guerard. (Longmans. 


The Northern Maid. By Richard Armstrong. (Dent. 9s. 6d.) 
The Red Danube. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable. 9s. 6d.) 


NorHING outstanding this week: three readable novels which fail to 
raise the critical pulse but will serve to mark the time till something 
more noteworthy appears. Mr, Guerard writes convincingly of life 
in an American university town, Mr. Armstrong gives us the authentic 
feeling of a tramp steamer in the Arctic, while Mr. Marshall is 
charming and whimsical against the background of occupied Vienna. 

In The Hunted, John Richmond, a disorganised, thirty-three-year- 
old English instructor—“ the perfect Oxford don, unchangeable, 
insulated against experience "—a poet whose early promise has been 
dithered away in a comfortable, aimless academic life in the U.S.A., 
marries a waitress, Claire, who epitomises the good, sound human 
qualities. She has a poor time among the professors’ wives, who 
spot at once that she is not a lady and hound her into vexed frustra- 
tion in their attempts to pry into her origins and background. When 
the winter floods rise in the surrounding countryside, the entire 
university joins in a nauseating man-hunt for an escaped criminal 
known as “the Bomber,” who has previously been lionised in the 
decadent college fraternities to which he has been introduced by 
one Charles Selwyn, a soulless intellectual of the Stavrogin family 
and a friend of John’s. “The Bomber” takes shelter with Claire, 
who feels that his hunted condition parallels her own, but she is 
betrayed to the police by her faithless and jealousy-ridden husband, 
who has proved miserably unable to sustain the marriage relationship. 
The book ends with Claire walking right out on the whole bunch to 
get a job in a factory. Mr. Guerard tells a good story and sketches 
character well; his picture of the university community is horribly 
convincing, and John seems drawn from the life. If his novel is 
nevertheless unsatisfying it is because of a deficiency he shares with 
99 per cent. of novelists—in artistry and imagination. It doesn’t go 
deep, but it is really readable. 

So is The Northern Maid. A ramshackle cargo-boat loses her 
beloved and capable master at Archangel. The corpse is stowed in 
the lazaret, and the first mate, Bassett, a stolid and outwardly com- 
posed man suffering nevertheless from the sacrifice of his existence 
to the maintenance of a false image of himself, is appointed by the 
owners to take command and to bring the cargo of timber as quickly 
and cheaply as possible to Rotterdam. To save pilotage he puts 
the ship on the risky deep-sea course and, failing to heed the warn- 
ings of the experienced and bitter old second mate, Macfarlane, runs 


SF EE TILT I EET SITE ETE 
NEW FABER BOOKS 


9s. 6d.) 





The Light and the Dark Cc. P. SNOW 


Ralph Straus says that this novel “ must establish Mr. Snow as a 


writer of unusual distinection.”—Sunday Times. 10/6 
Here and There a Lusty Trout T. A. POWELL 
Illustrated by V. H. DRUMMOND. 10/6 


The British in Asia GUY WINT 


An authoritative survey of the grave situation resulting from the 
coming of Indian independence. 12/6 


Britain’s Industrial Survival IAN BOWEN 


Far-sighted measures to ensure our economic recovery. 12/6 


The Wind at My Back VICTORIA LINCOLN 


Three short novels by the author of February Hill, 8/6 
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her into a vicious storm. The engine is damaged and stops. Against 
Macfarlane’s advice, Bassett has a try-sail rigged, and loses a man’s 
life. Finally, there is no alternative but for Bassett himself to sacri- 
fice his life in an attempt to free the deck-load. He finds his true 
self, does so, and the book closes with his death. I found the story 
absorbing. Mr. Armstrong shows his characters, from captain to 
carpenter, responding to a decisive testing of their manhood in this 
ordeal by water. In the circumstances it is perhaps not a serious 
defect that his psychology, though penetrating, is primitive. The 
whole story is primitive, elemental and gripping. Nothing to rave 
about, but a genuine and sincere work on its own level, which one 
can recommend to all lovers of the sea. 

An embarrassed air of ineffectual good intention hangs over The 
Red Danube, which concerns a nice middle-aged English colonel’s 
attempts to sort out the problem of world chaos. In post-war Vienna 
he is billeted in a convent with such a nice lot of nuns, and they 
have nice discussions about religion, and charitableness, and the Pope, 
and so on. There is a muddle when the Russian authorities demand 
the handing-over of a ballet-dancer, Maria Bihlen, who is hiding in 
the nunnery. The Colonel connives at her escape to the British 
zone, but his substitute later hands her to the Russians, and there 
is a touching scene when Maria, having shot herself rather than 
return, dies in the convent, holding hands with the English officer 
who romantically loves her, Twingo. Most of the characters have 
odd, whimsical, affectionate nicknames like Twingo, Blinker, Hooky 
or Pinky ; it is as if Mr. Marshall sees them simultaneously as tough 
executives of an occupying army and as quaint little elves or pixies 
from J. M. Barrieland. Maria herself is a beautiful fairy doll, and 
her death like nothing so much as Tinkerbell’s in Peter Pan. One 
expects at any moment a confiding-appealing aside from the author: 
“Do you believe in fairies?” The book nowhere directly describes 
the state of Europe, and the only Austrian character apart from the 
nuns and the soldier-brother of one of them is a little girl the Colonel 
encounters twice in the street. A strange compound of the childish 
and the adult, the actual and the make-believe: as for the state of 
the world, Mr. Marshall seems almost to imply, it’s pretty terrible, 
but perhaps if we all really did believe in fairies. . . ? 

D. S. Savace. 


Shorter Notices 





Paintings by Felix Kelly ; Paintings and Drawings by Gregorio 
Prieto. (Falcon Press. 10s. 6d. cach.) 

At the present moment neither of the artists represented in these 
admirably produced books has any very evident claim to a place In 
the first rank. -It might seem at first sight that, apart from their 
interest to their friends, their publication proviaes information on 
painting in general of rather less substance and importance than we 
are accustomed to expect in book form. This view would, however, 
underestimate the experimental importance of these books. If 
volumes of this kind on such painters as Mr. Kelly and Sefior Prieto 
prove economically practicable the way would seem to be open for 
the appearance of the current work of some score of artists annually 
in this form. This way round the bottlenecks of private patronage 
and the hollow glories of commercial exhibition would both propagate 
the painting of the day and perpetuate it. Amateur and historian 
alike will agree that such a consummation is very desirable indeed. 
One of the questionable birds which we eve so doubtfully will very 
probably turn out to be a swan. Meanwhile the experiment would 
be even better if each book contained a lithograph by the artist. 


Faith and Works in Fleet Street. By J. W. Robertson Scott. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

ConTRARY to the impression its title may create, this small and 
attractive volume is a breath from The Countryman. It is a 
many decades since Mr. Robertson Scott worked in Fleet Street, 
though in his first chapter (a reprint of a Countryman leader) he 
has something to say of the Fleet Street of today. His second 
chapter reproduces his valediction on handing the journal he created 
over to younger hands after twenty years. It is a noble and 
notable statement of a high-minded editor’s aims and creed. And, 
as reminder of the service Mr. Robertson Scott rendered in Japan 
in the first World War, when tha* country was our ally, he adds 
reprints of an article and a valediction from a journal very different 
to The Countryman, The New East, which he started and directed 
in 1917 and 1918. Incidentally Mr, Robertson Scott attributes 
Lord Derby the dictum that The Manchester Guardian made 
righteousness readable ; the credit for that belongs, surely, to Lord 
Cecil. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 451 














ACROSS 
1. Unopposed passage of the Red Sea. 
(8.) 


5. Some profess to find a fortune in it. 


(6.) 

9. Six-legged hen. (8.) - 

10. The vulture has left the inn to its 
partner. (6.) 

12. They sound like large numbers of 
singers. (6.) 

13. Could these apartments be found in 
a flat? (8.) 

1S. Is this what the swan is doing when 
preening herself ? (8, 4.) 

18. To do it may be a saund method 
of feigning sickness. (5, 3, 4.) 

23. A process with light and shade. (8.) 

24. What's another name for a tutor ? 
(6.) 

26. A bit of problematical stitching is 
acrime. (6.) 

2 Hate evil (anag.). (8.) 

28. Mrs. Moke. (3, 3.) 

29. Stiffens (8.) 


DOWN 

1. 16. Are these the projects that start 
from scratch in a mews? (7, 

2. Where to get the low-down on a 
City king. (6.) 

3. Isle of Wight biscuit. (7.) 

4. “O my princess! true she ’ 
But in her own grand way ” (Tenny- 
son). (4.) 

6. Getting level at dusk. (7.) 

7. Unfit? Take the motor first and get 
on with it. (8.) 








Can be made game of, pant as he 
may. (8.) 

He painted “ Moses striking the 
Rock.” (7.) 


Picture that might be quite fetching 
had it started differently. (7.) 
















16. See 1 down. 

17. A task for the second month. (4, 4.) 

19. The solution is where the pavement 
ends. (7.) 

20. Abode of the Cockney highway-man. 
(7.) 

21. Thief’s theme-song ? (6.) 

22. Literary efforts (6.) 

25. The majority will provide it. (4.) 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 449 
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SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 28th 


The winner of Crossword No, 
92 Prince’s Road, Liverpool, 8. 


44 


9 is: Mrs. C. M. PLACKETT, 





pont just 


ask for plugs = 


THE WORD IS 
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BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 


oO 








“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 


Head Office : 
31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 








Working 
WITHOUT 


seeing 








FRED is happy at his job 
on a capstan lathe. “One 
of the best men in the 
shop ”’, says the foreman. 
Like many other blind 
workers, Fred was placed 
by N.I.B. In serving the 
entire blind community, 
N.I.B. has many calls on 
its resources. 


. 
Soar 
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as . S 
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YOUR support can help to 
maintain this great work, 


Pp — eae 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


224 Great Portland #7 eet, London, W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD 


GRATIFYING PROGRESS 











THe thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Limited, was held on November 4th in London. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said 
The profit and loss account shows in the aggregate gratifying progress in 
the right direction. The greater part of the profits we earn are the 
direct result of our initiative and enterprise as merchants. We have 
also built up and developed an extensive general trading business all 
over the world. Merchant firms like ours, with a competent organisation 
and adequate financial strength, perform a valuable function for British 
manufacturers, who are thereby enabled to concentrate on their own 
problems of production, knowing their sales. effort, particularly in over- 
seas markets, to be in the hands of specialists. . 

In spite of a continuing shortage of rice—the staple food—the economi 
recovery of Malaya has been rapid beyond expectation, due to the common- 
Sense enterprise and adaptability shown by businessmen of all races in 
circumstances which have put those qualities to the test. Great credit 
is due to them; by contrast, it is deplorable that the restoration of 
law and order has not made more progress. 

The strength of this country at any particular time lies. not so much 
in the Government as in the people themselves. If a strangle-hold is 
clamped on their initiative, and if the will to put the best foot foremost 
is persistently weakened by official or trade union agency, how can a 
country in our present straits hope to make a real recovery? Hence the 
need for us rapidly to recover a reasonable measure of individual freedom 
as urged with inimitable vigour by Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Mr. Haydn O. Peake, the vice-chairman, referring to his recent visit 
to Canada, said: Canada is not a new field for the company’s operations 
Harrisons and Crosfield (Canada), Limited, was registered in Canada in 
1938 to consolidate the business other than tea and coffee. This com- 
pany’s activities consist mainly of import and distribution of raw materials 
for industry, including the paint, textile, rubber, paper and tanning trades, 
feeding oils for the tent industry, and a number of other lines. A 
considerable export trade has also been developed. Business prospects 
in Canada appear to be good. 

The report was adopted, and a final dividend of 20 per cent. (making 
25 per cent. for the year) on the deferred ordinary stock was approved. 








THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


NEVER having suspected Mr. Dalton of being a courageous Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I cannot pretend to be surprised at the contents 
of his eagerly-awaited Supplementary Budget. Nobody could argue 
that the raising of £208,000,000 in new taxation, supplemented by 
some modest cuts in subsidies and other Government expenditure, 
constitute really effective measures to close the inflation gap. Mr. 
Dalton has shrunk from attacking the food subsidies which were, in 
fact, the only field in which an effective counter-attack could be 
launched. So far as investors are concerned, the Budget may be 
described as good for gilt-edged, though perhaps not quite so good 
as had been widely expected, and on a short view by no means penal 
for the holders of Ordinary shares. The doubling of the profits tax 
from 12} per cent. to 25 per cent. is no more severe than had been 
feared, and except in the case of companies whose capital is highly 
geared, it should not involve any drastic dividend cuts, What 
I said here last week about the longer view is relevant today. Since 
the inflation gap has not been effectively closed, the distortion in 
Britain’s internal economy and the consequent threat to stability will 
remain. For the present the short view will probably prevail in 
Throgmorton Street, with a broad improvement in prices. 


COMING “SHELL”’ ISSUE 


Many investors must have been puzzled by the disappointing 
market performance in recent weeks of “ Shell” Transport Ordinary 
shares which have lagged well behind in the upward movement of 
the oil share market. There need be no fear that the Shell group is 
losing ground to any of its competitors in this dynamic industry, 
the main reason for the lack of response in the shares being the 
well-grounded expectation that in the near future the company will 
make a substantial issue of new capital. According to City reports, 
the amount involved is likely to be at least £30,000,000 and it will 
not be surprising if the figure proves a good deal higher than that. 
At the same time the Royal Dutch end of the business will also come 
to market for a large sum. The capital expenditure programme com- 
prises the. construction of new refineries in Europe; two at least 
of which will be in this country, while there are also important 
developments in hand in the rapidly expanding petro-chemical field. 

Unless there is some last-minute hitch, the Royal Dutch Shell 
operation will be the largest undertaken in the capital market for 
many years past and will be sponsored by several leading London 
issuing houses. At the moment the favourite guess is that “ Shell” 
Transport will rely mainly on an issue of new £1 Ordinary shares 
on bonus terms, the suggestion being that about 10,000,000 shares 
will be issued to shareholders at a price around £3 in the proportion 
of one new share for every three at present held. If this forecast is 
correct it is not difficult to understand why the existing shares should 
be a dull market, and the best buying opportunity may well arise 
when the rights are dealt in on the Stock Exchange in a few weeks’ 
time. As a long-term investment “ Shell” Transport must be given 
high rating. The world oil outlook is good, the group’s finances 
are strong, its competitive position is well assured, and there is 
efficient and progressive management. 


PROMISING PROPERTY SHARES 


Shareholders in United City Property Frust, whose prospects I 
analysed a few weeks ago, have good reason for satisfaction at the 
position disclosed in the full report. From the chairman’s statement 
it is clear that the sale of Plantation House has considerably 
strengthened the company’s finances, no less than £100,000 now being 
on deposit at the bank, along with a substantial sum on current 
account. All mortgages, which in the last balance-sheet appeared 
at £1,356,683, have been repaid, and the company is left with pro- 
perties free from any encumbrances and having a book value of 
£934,035. The improvement in the liquid position has enabled the 
board to clear off Preference dividend arrears and the chairman holds 
out the hope that in the near future Ordinary dividends will be 
resumed with a payment at first of modest dimensions, but rising 
as the company’s revenue grows. The £1 Ordinary shares, now 
quoted around 23s., should be held for a further improvement. 

Nor should investors overlook the implications of this deal for the 
Regis Property Company, the Plantation House buyers. Regis has 
been able to employ surplus liquid resources in purchasing this 
up-to-date property and its revenue should benefit substantially m 
the next two or three years. The £1 shares are yielding just undef 
4 per cent. That may not seem a high dividend yield, but it will be 
surprising if the rate is not stepped up fairly quickly. 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Lime 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 limes. Box No. 1/- extra. 
CCREDITED face masseuse can visit a few ladies’ 
A homes.—'Phone Cunningham 5486. 
DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove oF 
A bond, high-class printing, 500 18s. 6d., extra 500’s 12s. 
nted, 7s. 64. piain; 500 — good white bank type- 
writing paper 410 6d post paid Samples on 
request. —W. TRIMBLE, Enniskillen Northern Ireland. 
LL American magazines available, post free for one 
f& year. Harpers Bazaar, 40s.; Look, 25s.; Life (Inter- 
national), 40s.; etc. For full list’ of all others send s.a.e.— 
Wuew (Dept. 38), 120, St. Georges Rd., London, E.10. 
LL-NATIONS SHORTHAND.—One World come writing 
system using ordinary letters of the alphabe est 





jesson 3d Derrexs Lrp.. Dept SSR, 92/3. Gt “Russell 
$t.. London, W.C.1 
RTISTS! Home Tuitio: by famous Press Artist. Free 
book let om. London Art College (Dept. 108), 143, 
leet Street 


USTERITY haunts us by night and by day 
i In smoking TOM LONG one drives care away. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for Fur 

Crusade leafiets, whici also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods..-Masor C. 
Van pex Bri, 49, Tregunter Road London,, S.W.10. 
Bf. HEATHER, BLAEBERRY. SADDLEBOW,. BRIAR, 

jue Wave, Juniper Green Gipsy Violet. Damson . . . 

some of the new colourings in the Leodian superfine 
woollens. Dresses to measure from 105s. Perfect fitting 
uaranteed. Write today for catalogue and patterns.- 
sopuas, Lip. (SP 44). Union House ridge St.. Leeds. 2. 

E SATISFIED—buy 

Bermaline Bread. 

Asx Your Baxer. 

RITISH-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP welcomes support 

of all interested in Anglo-American understanding. 
Monthly News Letter, Lecture Meetings, Book aaepenes 
etc. 7s. 6d. yearly. Junior Men.bership (under s),, . 6d. 
—For details write Secretary 39,4. Ebury St., & 

ALENDARS.—Old Englism customs still - | ae 

3s. 6d. Flowers and their Saints. 2s. 6d. Both post 
free. Manx Savace. Upper Basildon, Reading 

ANCER SUFFERER (47700).—Poor woman (58 awaiting 

vacancy ina home for advanced cases, needs domestic 
help, costing 2s. an hour. This is but one of many sad 
cases for whom funds are urgently required. Flease help. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold.—-NatTionaL Soc.fty ror CANCER 
Reusr (Dept. G.7), 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
ee READINGS FROM HANDWRITING. A 

scientific deineation of your handwriting will reveal 


your true personality, possibilities and jimitations. Ques- 
tions answered. Fee. 10s. 6d —Write to Rosexrt JAmMBLIN, 
Graphologist, BCM, Veritas. London W.C.1 


VHILDREN, Benticngges Maladiusted, Backward 
/ Specialist Tuition ancies now.—Bcx 248a, 
VHRISTMAS and Birthday Gifts.—American Magazine 


subscriptions make ideal presents, bringing year-round 


eajoyment at low cost. Choose from over 500 titles —every 
interest covered. For full details and subscription rates 
send . Grecrigtive leaflet.—THomas anv Co., 161-S. Layton 
vad, ack pr 
YOFFEE OF “THE FINEST PRE-WAR QU ag # 6 a 
and ground on day of dispatch 1 
6/4d.. 34 :bs. 10/-, 6 Ibs. 18/- inc. pstg y #.. eee 
tions Ltp.. 118, Ballards Lane London, N.3 Specialists 


for over 40 years (14 highest awards.) 
YOINS ann MEDALS.—Best prices paid for 
aiso for goid and rare silver pieces. Stand 
logue of English Soins. & 5s.: Seaby'’s Monthly 
Meda! Bulletin, 5s. per annum..B Seasy, 
Great Portiand Street, London, W 
YORPORAL Punishment. ‘Shou'd We Burn 
Canes?" gives both sides 16 pp. 
informative 6d post tree.—_BCM.TANLEss, 
ISTINCTIVE,”’ ** unusual,"’ * 
it.” wri te subscribers to ‘* Green Opysser,”’ ‘lus. 
pocket quarterly on life, conditions all countries. 2s. 
nheWsagents, or 41, Prestbury Road, Cheltenham. 
UPLICATING; Lecture Papers, Reports, Specifications, 
ete.. expertly duplicated or typewritten: MSS an 
P.ays.—Miss Stone, 109, Jermyn St. S.W.1. Whitehall 9682 
4. M.G. Mark IX Acoustic Gramophone, recently over- 
“se hauled makers, £25, carriage extra. Packing-cases 
Suitable export available.—-Box 262a 
INCHINGFIELD.—Comfortably 


ooeee ons, 


Coin 
Lrp., 


the School 
Provocative, 
London, W.C.i 
* spent happy hour with 


furnished Cottage to 


t. Long tenancy; e.l., water, telephone._-Box 264a. 

MNANCE..-Recionat Tavust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, New 

Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone REGent 5983 
and REGent 29 
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EAL’'S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they 
cannot supply new covers at present.—-HeaL & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 
their own manufacture. Wiil owners in the London 
Srea please send iull particulars to Heat aNnp Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road W.1 
EAL'S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts in good con- 
dition, particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
guilted and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of Old 
Brocades..Will owners please send description to HEAL 
and Son. 196. Tottenham Court Road W.1 
He TO SERVE er in a manner which will retain 
the maximum utriment is solved by an _ easily 
absorbed CORRESPONDE NCE COURSE IN FOOD VALU ES, 











gmpiled by Experts in utrition and Dietetics, Details 
A T THE CATERING CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. 
i. Aybrook Street, Londo W.1 
NIERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar with 
the great Ene ish novels, essays poems and plays. Such 
reading gi ing pleasures. promotes conversational! 
ability and <o ™ ‘thi bk ng. The new L.S.J. Course has been 
Written by L _ Strong the famous author and broad- 











in Journalism. Story-writing, Poetry, 
t fees Free Book from Prospectus 
Hoot OF JounNaLism. 57. Gordon Square, 
MENDING.-—Burnt torn and moth-eaten 
invisibly mended ir two week laddered 
yy days Cal! or send, marking damage 
ISIBL Menoers, Lto., 22, New Bond St., W.1 
[MeRARY 7 TYPING 1/6 per 1.000. Carbon copies 6d 
er werepe addressing.— Mars b R 
Irate s 3 adow Walk Ewell Ewell 38607 
Min 'BEDSTE ADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s can now 
rt epairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
wnE Mattresse Heat and Son 196. Tottenham Court 
Road Wi 
FORERN | BOOKS WANTED Crarxr Hatt. Lro.. Wine 
Om vt, Fleet Street. E.C.4 
Moromark Permanent London Address Letters 
< e-directed p.a.—Write BM MONC. 23. W.C 
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TEAR Exeter, attractive Furnished Cottage in oy 
country, to let, Christmas to May. 3 reception, 5 be 
and 2 bathrooms. Modern conveniences. 263a. 
YEW Ail Wool Blankets. (a) Canadian Bound, eeu, 
60 in. x 87 in., colours blue-grey and It. grey 


(b) Light grey, 60 in x 87 in., 60s. pr. New Gala. ‘Ny ay 
Parachutes, 28 panels; each anel lyd. at Dey Tapering to 
3 in. at top and 4 yds. 12 in. long’ | Par } Par., 75s.; 
Whole Par., 140s Satisfaction or one” back ; 
Conway, Ltp. (Dept. 48), 174, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London. N.1 

EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all kinds of Handbag 

repairs, alterations and Relines Send for estimate.— 


67. Brompton Road. Knightstridge S.W.3 (over Randalls). 


NEUMAT ISM Ensure a pain-free winter with a werld- 

famous Heala”’ ray lamp at home. High medical 

app. Bkit fr —Heata (E-M) Lro.. 13b. High Rd ws. 

USSIAN TRANSLATIONS, into and from English, by 

» expert professional translator Any subject; work done 
prompt'y and neatly typed.—Write, Box 26la. 

ZOLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS: Also GARDEN 

TUBS for flowers or shrubs, various sizes, Cata- 

pee by post from Batowick’s. 52 Grosvenor St., London, 

fF\HE BROMPTON HOSPITAL'S onslaught against 


Tubercu.osis must not abate. Each year Brompton 
brings new hope to thousands of patients and restores to 
them the capacity to earn a livelihood. The war has made 


our task harder and our need of help even greater. Please 

eeers this vital work.—Tms Treasurer, Brompton 

Hospital, lentes. A % 

‘T= LADYSMAID seiis model gowns on commission 
Fy vali: Alteration: Pending removal to 

new premises 1 —w to 6 Derby Street, Curzon 


Street. W.1. 
‘PWE Next A. Fa to a private secretary and a tele- 
phone is Finders Special (V 1.P.) Telephone-secretarial 
. And Finders are on duty 24 hours a day, and week- 
—y | Gerard 9059 for details, or write to Prvpens, 
St.. W.1. 


WE, World Is My Cinema.” by E. W. & M. M. Robson. 
12/6. Illustrated. I:formative.—Sionsyvan Sociery, 
9. Eastbury Court. Kensington 
*VWHUMBING YOU! No basic petrol means that people 
will want lifts. If you are using your car please carry 
a Guy's box to receive practical thanks from grateful 
Passengers.-Write or ‘phone ApreaL Secretary, Guy's 
Hospital, S.E.1 (HOP 3334). 
*J°YPING and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial work. 
Prompt. personal service’ 14 yrs’ exp. Exc. refs. 
Shorthand. Terms  reasonable.--Marcuerite Watts, 8, 
Halifax Pl., Leeds, 12. 
W Arches WANTED. 
a Fy paid. 


New. Old. Disused, Out of Order. 
Send Registered. Cash or offer b: 


return Y’'S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 
\ ’RITE’ FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklets —Recenr 
INSTITUTE - 85G). Palace Gate, 


(Dept. 





EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES, LAING and DICK 7, Holland Park, W.11.— 


Individual tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry. Army ntrance (new scheme). Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 


Entrance and Scholarships 

VIES’S INpivipvaL TUITION FoR 

Advice without fee or obligation. Special courses for 
Home Civil. Foreign Service, University Entrance, Higher 
School Certificate. etc Separa 2 establishment for boys 
under fifteen. Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Davies's, 
54. Hyde Park Gate, 5.W.7. WES 64 
_— COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE..THe Jex BLAKE 

Reseakcu FEetlowsnip of the value of not less than 
£250 a year, tenable for three years and open to women 
graduates of any University, is offered for research in any 
branch of learning, except Mathematics. Science and Allied 
subjects.—Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Girton College. Cambridge. to whom applications 
should be sent on or before January 15, 19 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
Lond, Matric. Spec. Ent. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D, and Diploma. Moderate Fees, instal- 
ments.—Pros, we ectus from C. D. Parker, LL. Dept. 
B.93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
MAP ait, SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57. Duke Street, 


EXAMINATIONS. — 


Postal Tuition for 


USSIAN, Ger ~ 3 French, by Professional teacher. 
ess, 8 Flat, 102, Great Titchfield Street, W 

P\HE TRIANGLE, “SECRETARIAL COL us — of Founded 
1910). South 06-8. 


Molton Street, W.1 Ma 





APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below relates to anyone 
to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


B.C. invites appications for the post of Sus-Epiror, 
e Near East Service, A.denham Duties of the 
post will include contact with Arab cultural and social 


activities in London, writing of reports on those activities 
for incorporation in news bulletins broadcast to the Arab 
countries and some share in preparation of these bulle- 
tins. A thorough knowledge of current developments and 
personalities in the Near East is essential Knowledge 
of Arabic would be an advantage. Salary rising by 
annual increments of £40 to £890 p.a.—Detailed appli- 
cations to APPOINTMENTS Orricer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked Near East. Spt.."’ within seven 
days. For acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed 
envelope 





LECTURES 
SCIENCE.--A Conference on 
4 AND THE_ INDIVIDUAL”. will be 
Livingstone Hall, Tothill Street, S.W.1 
ember 4th commenci ng at 10.30 a.m 
ssor Winifred Cullis and Dr. E. B. Strauss 
inc‘ude Canon Marcus Knight Mr. Kenneth 

r. L F. Brimble. Dr. E. H. Larkin, Mr. J 
Mure, and others For fu information and 
(members 2/6; - ee 3/6) oy — Sociat 
Tavistock House 
MENACE 

Bertrand Russell ding! 

Raymond Backburn Chairn 
way Hall Tues., Nov. 25th, 7 
seats 2s. 6d 1T it 


** SOCIETY 
held in the 
on Thursday, 
Chairmen 
Spea 


;;THICS AND 


tickets 
HYGIENE 


"EASTERN 

~ Po Major Guy 
George i 
p.m Adm. Is 


r. Le Evrorean Freevom, 66 

beth St SW. SLO.9927 
l NIVERSITY OF LONDON THE 

rURE entitled The_ Unifica tic 
the Change in H rical er ~ 2 
Professor . eaiine D.Li 
Researen Protessor of wR H 

ity of London) at the UNIVERSITY 
SENATE mre (entrar from Russe Square or Malet 
Street, W.C on Monday. Il7th November at 530 p.m 
Admission ines, without ticket.—James HENpERSON, Academic 
Registrar 


EUROPE 
Lloyd, 
Kings- 
Reserved 
Eliza- 


CREIGHTON LEC- 
1 of the World and 











iv 1 
B.A., F.B.A 
story in 
OF LONDON 


1947 











y "> UGWUTURRSTY STE DURE ea 


wan 


A ‘GILT-EDGED” EQUITY FOR THOSE 
SEEKING CAPITAL APPRECIATION 
AND INCREASING INCOME 


BANK-INSURANCE 
UNITS 


THE investor in Bank-Insurance 
Units secures a freely marketable 
investment spread over 51 * gilt- 
edged’ equities, the Trust Fund 
being made up approx. as follows: 


Insurance Companies ...39% 
Dom., Col. & O’seas Banks27% 
Home Banks ey 
Discount Companies’... 7% 
& Trustee Securities oe O% 


In recent years there has been a 
steady upward trend in the distri- 
butions paid on Bank-Insurance 
Units, and the Managers consider 
that this upward trend will 
continue. 


Units can be freely bought and 

sold at quoted net prices (and 

information obtained) through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. 





Ly ALMA) 


TT 


Trustees : 
Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


Managers: 
Bank Insurance Trust Corporation Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
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WELCOME NEWS 


7 ul 

The ROYAL ALBION 
HOTEL 
BRIGHTON 

has re-opened—re-furnished and re- 
equipped. World famous in the era of 
the late Sir Harry Preston, it will be- 
come famous again under its new 
ownership, the same directorate as the 
Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. Wel- 


Telephone 9202 every Room. 


= —_ —_- —_— —_- —- —_- —_- — 











PURELY PERSONAL 





| a TO BRIGHTEN a Brown 
Study—light up a King Si 
Cigar (1/@d. each). 
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EXHIBITIONS 


‘ANALS OF BRITAIN. A collection of paintings. photo. 

graphs, maps and models of barges locks, etc., arranged 

by the Inland peerage Assoc at Heat's, 196, Totinham 
Court Road 





ENTERT AINMEN rs 
NV ICHAEL STRANGE (Poet) 
4 Readings trom the New Testament. 
Also Modern and Romantic Poems 
Wicmore Hatt. Sat Nov 22, at 
Assisted by 
Stponie Goossens (Harp) 
Husert ay ae (Piano) 
Tickets: 9/-, 3/-. at Hall and 
TIbbs and Tillett Ltd. 124, Wigmore Street, W.1 
] IALTO CINEMA.—Jea. Cocteau's La Bette et ta Bete 
(A). Eng.ish sub-titles. Programmes begin 12.35, 3.5, 
5.35. 8.0. Sundays, 4.30, 7.0 
THE ARTS THEATRE, Fisherton Street, Salisbury. 
Tel 2104 Lessees: The Arts Council of Great 
Britain Licensee: Henry Shute The Theatre will be 
available during the Summer, 1948, for SumMsR ScHoots, 
Conrerences, &« Particulars may be obtained from the 
RESIDENT MANAGER 


; HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


I EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 mins sea. 1 min, shops and sta- 
tion.—Comfortable Guest House; h. and c. all rooms; 
Terms moderate. Winter vacancies. 
Brochure from “ Lanark,” 5, Jameson Road, Bexhill 
Cao BAY, St. AUSTELL 5S CoRNWALL.—CLIFPP 

HEAD HOTEL. Few days golfing, a week or two 
on honeymoon or a good rest from housekeeping. Lovely 
coastal scenery. Ideal comfort. Log fires Well-warmed 
bedrooms. Own Talkie Projecto. ani Table Tennis. Bad. 
minton, Squash nearby. Club Lie Par. 126 
Oa y IN THE WEST COUNRY.—Reservations 

arranged at delightful recommended hotels —Victor 
Hittron, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay 

EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 

Delightful for winter residence. A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class hotel of 50 bed- 
rooms which include self-contained suites. Central heating 
throughout Lift all floors Faces South overlooking 
sea, and stands in its own charming grounds adjoining 
Golf Course. Free Golf. Hard Tennis Court. Licensed 
Teiephone 2277 

*XMOUTH, S. Devon.—Prncanwicxe Hotet. Much sought 
4 after for winter residence on account of the genial 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. h 
Gas fires and h. and c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- 
tion overlooking sea Tel. 3307 
JrORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH. S. DEVON.—Special 
winter terms; so luxuriate in the _ perfection 





separate tables; lounge. 


of comfort for which this famous hotel has 
long been noted Superb situation. Every modern 
amenity Pully Licensed A. A XXXX.—Write terms 
extended visits. Tels. 903/4 


\ ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, S. Devon. 
Pass on your bome worries to us this Winter. Our 
hote! is attractive to a degree, with every device for 
comfort incl,: cent. btg. all rogue Lic. and good meals 
Easy access’ Torquay Te 
RAND HO TEL A Golfing Holiday by the sea in one 
of the finest hotels on the Lakeland Coast! Fully 
} ME rer! om MANAG Grand Hotel. Grange-over- 
Sands. Tel 
Y RANTC HESTER Vicarage, Cambridge.—Guests received 
for periods of one or two weeks 
ECHLADE-ON-THAMES, Glos.—The New Inn _ Hotel 
4 Welcomes residents for the winter. This charming 
Cotswold Inn has a well-deserved reputation for perfect 


cooking, friendly service and for the wermth and comers 
enjoyed by its guests, 1. fres and H d C. in all bed- 
roams. Well-stocked’ cellar Riding. aE, “Gahing. 


M ULLION— Mount’s Bay Hotel tae * the & gentle mildness 


of winter in South Cornwall t 4 gns. D.w., enjoy 

adod meais, interested persona) service and atmosphere of 

happy freedom in , CCE surroundings. odern 
amenities. Tel.: 

J ORTH CORNWALL. —Witstr Down Horst, near 

Launceston. between Moors and 


Gheoting, Fishing. 
Sea Good cooking own farm Comfortable beds. FPuily 
licensed.—Wwittincmam. Tel: Otterham Station 205. 
ORWOOD.—A_ quiet residentiai Hotel with beautiful 
4% gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and 
West End 60 rooms, excellent chef. tay aes 
to all floors Pully se 
week.—Miss GRAHAM ‘SE: eress hureh 


licensed Terms 
Queen's "Motel 


Large beautiful Country House where 
visitors live cusreme b comportadi. trouble-free life during 
winter and c.; warm bedrooms. Tennis; 
Shooting jong visits. Now booking Xmas. Res 
unceston 


Proprietors Te M7 

St IVES. CORNWALL.—PORTHMINSTER HOTEL 
\ Winter at sunny St. Iv 

first-rate service and comfort at this 
Overlooks sea 


ry ens 


Fully licensed. 





6 ans. for extended visits 
Vacancies from mid-October Special Christmas pro- 
gramme Book early Tel 32 

SOUTH COAST.—Winter Accommodation, Full Board 
‘ Residence, good food & Cc n. from centre ol 
Bognor Terms from 4 gns. for long stay. “ Sea Bank.” 


Outram Rd., Felpham. Bognor Regi 
HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HO EL. Rye, has now re- 
, 3 »ypened Good food, soft beds, a. warm hotel 
Radiator and hot water in every bodroo 
ORQUAY BUTE COURT HOTEL ‘Management who 
take pride in comfort and welfare of their bag 
An hotel ideally situated almost on jeve! overlookin 
with moderate amenities, central heating games’ and 
liard room Terms from 4 gns. Tel.: 3771 
wo BRIDGES HOTEL. Nr. Tavistocx.—A high standard 
‘| ef comfort and good living amidst glorious Dartmoor 
Well sheltered. Log fires Cent. htg. throughout. 
farm R ding qineotine. Hunting Excellent 
Tel Princeto " § 
Ss ESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
\ avr anens eawviLis Piacs, Orcmaro Sraretr, W.1 
yfair 5125 — from Noon till 10 p.m. Lunches, 
Teas, Din No house charges Excellent 


Aiternoo al cuisine on Patisserie from own bakery. Tables 


e tor dinne 
ry res TON- SUPER-MARE ROYAL PIER HOTEL Super 
W comfort. exceptional amenities and a site just above 
sea ensure the ideal for winter visits Most rooms. uble 
and single, private bathrooms. Own farm. Fully licensed. 


Tel 
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rhOTELS 


Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashle:» Courtenay 


I ate wo part vy ave that I bave met.’’ 
FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 

A limited stock of Ashley Courtenay's " Let's Halt 
Awhile"’ (1947 edition) bas been reserved tor over- 
seas sales. Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
400 of bis recommended hotels, it makes a delightful 
reminder of home, and an original Christmas gift. 
Packed in cardboard carton, ready tor direct forward- 
ing, copies can be obtained, price 65. 6d, each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley Courtenay, Lid., 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxford. 


BEXHILL. GRANVILLE HOTEL One minute from 
the sea Spacious rooms First-class catering and 
service 1? hours from town by rail Telephone: 
Bexhill 1437 Trust Houses, Limited. 

BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
priva.e entrance to the Central Gardens, occupies a 
quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops. 
Resident Director Mrs M. Avery, who has a flair for 
providing good fare and a friendly environment. 
Lif. Book now for Autumn and Winter months. 


Tel.: Bournemouth 7155 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Now re-opened 
refurnisned and re-equipped. World famous in the 
era of the late Sir Harry Preston. It will become 
famous again under its new ownership, the same 
directorate as the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. 
Welcom: !! Telephone 9202 every room 
BRIGHTON, King’s Cliff. STEYNING MANSIONS 
Unique comfort and excellent cuisine Sea Front. 
Every room has own private bathroom “en suite,” 
G.P.O. Telephone, wireless and electric fire Fully 
licensed Litt. Garage Tel.: 2589 
eee. sa. JERSEY. ST. BRELADES 
BAY HOT So many people have read about this 
paradise any that we would advise Autumn and Winter 
patrons to contact us at once Be weather wise 
Spend your winter facing the South and the sun and 
freedum from many petty restrictions, one and a half 
hours from London Write R. H. Colley 
Soooreee CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE 
HOTEL (Licensed) If you have no home and are 
not wedded to the life of a big town you can live 
well in this comfortable Cotswold house, close by the 
essentia) shops Terms from 5 gns 
EAS BOURNE. SEAVIE VY HOTEL WINTER WISELY! 
We are prepared. Hermeseal draught proof windows, 


het air system fueled by logs Radiators, electric, 
gas and log fires, and as fuel for the body, catering 
of a high order. Seaview Hotel, Eastbourne. Fully 


Write for leaflet “‘ Winter Wisely.” 
OLD BARN HOTEL. 


licensed. Tel. 4870 


EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. 
A well-appointed hotel of distinction and charm. 
Beautifully situated on own foreshore facing South. 
Lovely sands. Running water ‘and telephone all bed- 
rooms. Club licence. Tel.: West Wittering 3228. 


EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL “ The 
Gateway to the West.’ A beautiful old eighteenth 
century coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more leisured 
age vet replete with every modern —— | Well 
appointed bedrooms Restaurant Cocktail Lounge 
and Lift. R.A.C. A.A. Telephone 4071-2. 

EXMOUTH. THE SEAGULL HOTEL. We are small 
and so can giv a yersonal service. We specialise 
in goud food, well cooked and always interesting. 
We can promise you warmth, comfort and a cheerful 


environment We cater for children, even to the 
extent. of a trained nurse and a large playroom. 
Winter charges from 5 gns Tel. 2582 


FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing - South. 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore bed- 
rooms, hot and cold sea water baths, ballroom, i: 
rackets courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 tennis 
courts, billiards, croquet, putting Reduced terms 
during off-season. Telephone: Felixstowe 221 


FOLKESTONE THE LYNDHURST HOTEL for 
Holidays and Residence Winter Residential Special 
Terms from 4) to 8 guineas. 70 Bedrooms, all with 
H. & and Box Spring Beds 7 Lounges Lift 
large Private Gardens on the 
Leas. Bridge played. Brochure on application. You'll 
find every comfort at The Lyndhurst A REALLY 
GOOD HOTEL Phone 3847 
Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL Sea 
air and Sussex Downs. Complete rest in small luxury 
hotel, 650ft. above sea level. Plenty of good food with 
riding, sea bath'ng and golf to bolster the appetite. 
Cocktail Bar Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs 
E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pet 2104 
MOOR HOUSE HOTEL. In most lovely 
Overlooking the Golden Valley. Com- 
Spacious public rooms. 


Wonderful position in 


HINDHEAD 
part of Surrey 
tortable bedrooms facing South 


Centra. heating, H. & C., electric fires in all bed- 
rooms Extensive library Television Excellent 
meals. Winter terms from 5} gns Phone 
HINDHEAD. MOORLAND HOTEL. This first-class 
hotel, redecorated and refurnished offers excellent 
residential accommodation. Comfortably furnished 
bedrooms with Post Office telephones 6 acres 


Hard tennis courts Restaurant open to 


Grounds 
Bracing and lovely situation. Tel.: 


non-residents 
Hindhead 733. 





LYNDHURST. 


ope under 


Mrs. Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold H 
Chipping Campden Che choice 


Forest, or The Cotswolds, for 


LN’ OUTH 


éacumn 
Spirt ? 


Th: w 
Pro ramae 


licensed 


MARLOW. 


| Cocrta 
whicheve 
Manager 


rite 


r « 
Tel.: 


MATLOCK. 


and medice 








iiment* caused by a troubled age. For fu 

write to the Secretary. Smedley’s Hydro 
Derbysaire. 

MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD A seventeen bedroom, 


beautifully appointed notel, where the Resident Owners 

aim at the highest standards of Catering and Comfort. 

With Exr-oor as the background and the sea its 

out-of-door pursuit 
864 


Stool, a 
offered 


there tr 
dancing 


full 


PATNA HILL HOTEL Thi 
siiiated Country House 1 mile from Lynd 


TORS HOTEL 
Tints ? 
Riding on Exmoor ? 
to § 
special Christmas Fest 
Manager, R 


ee ANGLER 
arty 


of 


‘is, will be the 
SMEDLEY'S, 


GREATEST HYDRO 
skill combine to 


catalogue of 





personal direction of ro 





Winter warmth 





this superbly 
Milburn Tel 
Twenty-first 
Marlow 15 

GREAT 


Health is every 
nake am 





From 7 guineas Tel.: 
NEWQUAY. 


winter terms, 
service in the atmosphere of a Country House 


Shooting, 


inexpensive Hunting with three 


PENZANCE, 
warmth @nd 
you excellent 


bedrooms 
Penzance 


PULBOROUGH, Sussex. 
fort old-world 
C.H. log fires, 
and garden produce, 
(invariably 


fishing; 
Licensed 


| ROSS-ON-WYE. 
winter residence in this beautifully 
look ng the River Wye 


gardens Manager: Mr Johnson Tel 
Trust Houses, Limited 
| ROTTINGDEAN. TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. The loveliest 
| hovel in Sussex again at your service First-class 
| Continental service and cuisine Licensed 


personal 
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commended). Excellent golf, 
lovely walks 1 hr. London; nr 
Tel.: Pulborough 86 


supervision 


overlooking Mounts Bay. 
THE MARINE HOTEL offers 
log fires in the 
gas fires and slumberland beds in all 
Winter terms 6 gns. per week 


comfort 
food and every comfort, 
lounge, H. & C., 


HEADLAND HOTEL A.A 
Open all the year. Ar 

always 
18-Hole golf course 
and well-stocked 
Central heating 

FESTIVITIES ! 

NORTH DEVON. 
MILTON DAMEREL, nr 
and good food, every 


A mild climate 
something to do illiar 
adjoini ~t 

cellars, attractiv cocktal 
Tel. 2211. 


WOODFORD BRIDGE 
Holsworthy. Offers 
comfort, 


CHEQUERS 
charm 
etc. really warm in winter 
varied and 


ROYAL HOTEL 


Exceptional service 
s 


Write 


phone Rottingdean 9272 
SIDMOUTH. 


seclusion 


warmth, 


Sanders, 


climate 
Tel. 90 


wine 


comfort, 
Under the personal direction of Mr 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel 
SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This sunny positioned 
family hotel. under the personal direction of Mrs. W. 8. 
offers 
picturesque 


TORQUAY. 


Evans and his Band to entertain you. 
Mrs. S. R. Paul, 


Tel.: 2234. 


| TORQUA 


| views of sorter 
All 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Ball, D.O. 
Tel. 4865. 


welcome 


Y. 


with pleasure. 


TUNBRIDCE WELLS. SPA 
d the Sun 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 
Land. 30 miles from London and the Coast 
First-class cuisine. Lift 
Free Golf on own sporting 9- 

Winter terms by arrangement. 


OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 
Tennis, Squash, 
all free to residents. 
and self- 
inclusive 


Licensed 


course 


terms. 


Rough Shooting 
ing Devon 


South an 


and ballroom 


Tel 


Down 205 


| WYE VALLEY. 

The winding Wye, 
the =" and-white houses? BROCK 
URT, BROCKHAMPTON, 7 miles from Ross, 
| has recently a opened as a country house hotel. 
| A few vacancies for the winter 
| gladiy sent country lovers. 


forests, 
N CO 


ROYAL GLEN HOTEL 
» hundred yards from the sea, 
Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for winter 
good catering and personal service. 
and Mrs. Martin. 


resort 


1911. 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
Only 30 minutes front London. Golf, 
Bowls, Badminton, and Dancing 
i500) rooms 
contained suites 
Weybridge 1190 

—_, an noes DOWN, 
(Postal 


(many 


Cottages, 


Sidmouth 221 


comfort and g 
famed for 


catering 


THURLESTONE, S. DEVON. THURLESTONE HOTEL. 
First-class fully 
100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold running water 
and Post Office 
badminton, billiards. Tel.: 


GRAND HOTEL. 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. 

Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you 
Ask Mr. 
to quote you. 


licensed seaside country hotel 


telephones Golf, 
Thurlestone 82/84 


General Managers, 


KILMORIE, just opened to meet 
| needs of those who normally would winter abroad, 
offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrupted 
fare, warmth and a genuw 
treatments 
Brochure 


Osteopathic and a ae 
HOTEL. 


Cocktail 


with private baths), 
Central heating. Moderate 
Mid Devon. 


address 


modern conveniences. 


Do you know South Herefordshire ¢ 
the green hills, the variega 
f KHAMP- 


Write G. B. Tobey. 


$ ~ ‘autifulty 










BRI TAIN'S 


ier details 
Matlock, 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 


HOTEL, 


packs. 
Winter 


inclusive. 


Unusual com- 
Delightful sunnv location. 
appetising meals 
riding, 
Station 
Special terms for 


Situated hotel over- 
Sheltered 


Managing Director, 


In sunny 
this one-time 


the mildness of 
Autumn and Winter terms on application. 


tennis, squ 


For Winter residence. 
ood food and 


Faces the 


lou 


FUIDGE 
Spreyton.) A Country 
ees Rotel and Licensed Club in beautiful scenery. 
Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Riding and 
Family accommodation in two charm- 
Whiddon 


Fuller particulars 
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